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of Mr. Wellington Koo has now vanished into 


NOTES OF THE WEEK limbo. And it is absurd to suggest that this 


country is going to begin a new war at least as 
re Go Socialist Vote of Censure on the | futile as, and far more costly than, the efforts to 


Government on Wednesday for their hand- | overthrow Bolshevism in Russia. The Foreign 

ling of the coal dispute was the miserable | Office is faced with exactly the sort of difficulty 
fiasco it was doomed to be from the ill-starred | that it particularly dislikes facing, the problem of 
moment when it was conceived. Mr. MacDonald | when to transfer official recognition from the de 
was obviously unhappy in his attempt to justify | jure shade of Mr. Koo to the de facto substance of 
a motion with which he was clearly not in | Canton. There is also a subsidiary problem to be 
sympathy, and which, but for his absence abroad, faced. British commercial interests are mainly in 
would probably never have been tabled. Mr. _ South China, Japanese mainly in the north. It 
Baldwin took full opportunity, in his disconcert- | would be awkward, to say the least, if Britain 
ingly frank way, of the strength of his position _ recognizes Canton and Japan recognizes Chang 
to point out the failures and inconsistencies of | Tso-Lin in the north. But that contretemps will 
the Opposition. Nothing could have proved more | be insignificant compared with the consequences 
clearly than this debate the weakness, not to say | of our not recognizing anybody at all. In reach- 
cowardice, of Labour in a dispute in which they ing agreement with Canton we shall have to 
recognized as plainly as the nation at large the | swallow a little of our pride, but this is less objec- 
folly of the miners’ leaders, but were afraid to | tionable than the alternative would be, the complete 
declare it. | destruction of our trade in South China. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Bradford was a 
typical Georgian performance. He based him- 
self on the argument, unproved and unprovable, 


It must now be obvious to everyone that our | 
position in China cannot be improved by sending 
notes to Pekin: even the mythical Government 
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as Lord Oxford would say, that the Cantonese 
uprising is an ordinary Nationalist movement 
with no Bolshevik inspiration behind it. He 
described the Chinese very much as Cobden 
described the English rural worker in the ’forties, 
struggling for freedom and the elementary rights 
of free and self-respecting citizens. ‘‘ They are 
neither Protectionists,’’ he said, ‘‘ nor Com- 
munists.’’ In fact, they would appear to be sound 
Lloyd Georgian Liberals. There was some truth 
in his description of the wrongs inflicted by the 
West in the past on China, and much force in 
his appeal for not using violence. But the real 
mistake about his speech was that it was ever 
delivered at all. Mr. Lloyd George acquired 
tremendous celebrity six or seven years ago, and 
his fame as arbiter of Europe is probably at this 
moment beginning to penetrate the upper reaches 
of the Yang-Tse. All over China men will point 
to his speech as the considered opinion of the 
most powerful man in Europe, and will take heart 
accordingly against the foreigner. 


The Indian Elections have resulted in heavy 
reverses for the Swarajists except in Madras. In 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab 
Swaraj has lost a great deal of ground. In the 
Legislative Assembly the members of the party 
will number thirty-seven instead of forty-six. The 
party position in Bengal is roughly as it was 
before, but the secession of the Mohammedans 
from the Swarajists makes it almost certain that 
the Ministry will be Mohammedan. The results 
are, in general, significant. There is no cry or 
slogan more popular than that of Home Rule, 
especially when it is shouted into the ears of an 
illiterate population. Ireland and Egypt, in 
varying degrees, have shown this. But in India 
the Home Rulers are steadily losing ground—a 
powerful reply to the critics who had no good 
word to say for the Reforms. Time is gradually 
giving the Reforms a chance to work, and as the 
people are realizing the improvements so the 
extremists are finding their thunder stolen and 
their occupations gone. 


The Air Force disaster near Woodbridge has 
provided a great opportunity for what may be 
called the exclamatory school of journalism. 
‘* Flying, more flying, and yet more flying is 
what we want,’’ says the Daily Express, ‘‘in order 
to prevent accidents.’’ Obviously it is a theory 
that can be pressed too far. It might be more 
reasonable, on the whole, to assert that less flying, 
and still less flying, is what we want in order to 
prevent flying accidents. But so long as the 
Royal Air Force is ‘‘ always on active service,”’ 
there must always be accidents. That is unavoid- 
able. On the whole, a case seems to have been 
made out for inquiry. What is really wanted is 
‘* training, more training, and yet more train- 
ing,’’ and the point is that this need not neces- 
sarily take the form of sending up officers in a 
type of machine to which they are unaccustomed, 
without having previously given them a course 
of ‘ solo-fiving’’ in a safe type of training 
machine. The number of fiving accidents has 


increased, is increasing, and undoubtedly ought 
to be diminished. 


It is time that attention was drawn to the 
increasing number of street accidents, and we 
are glad to hear that the London County Council 
has at last begun to look at the matter from the 
pedestrian’s point of view. It is a point of view 
that has been too long neglected. ‘‘ One way 
traffic,’’ for instance, appears to have been 
instituted in London without anyone having 
taken the trouble to inquire as to how it would 
affect the safety of the pedestrian. Now we are 
coolly told that the pedestrian who steps off the 
kerb without looking both ways at once is as 
much a public danger as the motorist who runs 
him down. ‘‘A short way with pedestrians ” 
would be a good title for a modern pamphlet on 
the subject. In the meantime it would be 
interesting to know what percentage of accidents 
takes place in streets where ‘‘ one way”? or 
‘* round-about ’’ traffic has been instituted. It 
may sound an absurd suggestion, but if, as we 
suspect, the casualty list is unduly high in these 
places, it might be worth while to consider 
whether ‘‘ one way traffic’’ is really such a 
desirable reform. 


The appointment of M. Claudel, the former 
French Ambassador in Tokio, as Ambassador in 
Washington re-establishes a normal state of 
affairs, since his predecessor, M. Bérenger, left 
his post last April, but it does not help towards 
a solution of the Franco-American debt problem. 
If M. Poincaré decides to ratify the Mellon- 
Bérenger agreement he will have to overcome the 
danger of a split in the Cabinet. Having over- 
come that danger he will once more have all- his 
rivals competing for office, since they will feel 
the Premiership to be a relatively agreeable post 
with the debt question out of the way. Thus 
M. Poincaré very naturally hesitates, and we do 
not believe that this hesitation is due to any 
but purely disinterested and patriotic motives, as 
his enemies suggest. But, in the opinion of all 
the experts, there can be no hope of stabilizing 
the franc at a higher rate than its present level, 
and the danger of further delay would be far 
graver than that of a Cabinet split as the result of 
ratification, 


In Italy’s relations with foreign powers there 
are also significant features. We do not refer to 
the report, apparently well-founded, that France 
has moved her whole fleet down to the Mediter- 
ranean, but to the sudden set-backs of Fascist 
foreign policy. A few weeks ago Italy was making 
remarkable progress in her policy of concluding 
treaties with her neighbours: now Spain, indig- 
nant at Italian encouragement of Colonel Macia’s 
plans of invasion, has broken off treaty negotia- 
tions; France is seething with bitterness; Jugo- 
slavia is furious at lItaly’s Balkan policy, 
especially at the new Italo-Albanian treaty; and 
Turkey is quite convinced Rome is planning a 
war against her in the spring. But the arbitration 
treaty with Germany, of which there has been 
much talk, now seems actually to have been con- 
cluded, and that at least is a triumph for 
Mussolini—and something of a safeguard for 
Europe. 
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That Italy’s neighbours are profoundly sus- 
picious is shown by the resignation of the 
Foreign Minister of Jugoslavia, Dr. Nintchitch. 
The Minister, who had as recently as September 
gained honour for his country by his Presidency 
of the League’s Assembly, felt his position un- 
tenable after the publication of the Italo-Albanian 
treaty. The relations between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia were for years embittered by the Fiume 
controversy, but it had been hoped that the settle- 
ment of Fiume would improve the situation. Now, 
however, Jugoslavia is once more thoroughly 
alarmed by the open proof of the Italian grip 
upon Albanian affairs, and the almost complete 
control of the Adriatic which the Treaty of Tirana 
gives to Mussolini. The immediate result will 
be to throw Belgrade into the diplomatic arms 
of M. Briand, whose plan is to link up Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria in a Balkan Locarno 
which would balance Italy, Rumania and 
Albania. In fact, the Balkans are rapidly revert- 
ing to their pre-war réle of the diplomatic cock- 
pit of Europe. 


Our correspondence columns show that much 
interest has been excited by our comments on the 
conditions in which a large proportion of nurses 
work. The Labour Party has issued a report on 
the subject with the recommendations of which 
we cannot entirely agree, but which quite legiti- 
mately dwells on the excessive length of the 
average nurse’s working day (and night) and on 
the absurdity of keeping nurses under training so 
largely to the charwoman’s job. ‘The ordinary 
young woman is physically incapable of working 
for a sixty-six hour week on day duty, and to 
expect any woman to do eighty-four hours a week 
on night duty is preposterous. The remedy for 
such evils, and for inadequate remuneration and 
bad food, is the education of public opinion, not 
the organization of nurses into a trade union with 
a strike up its sleeve. A point in regard to health 
visitors: undoubtedly these workers should be 
entitled to reckon the years they may have served 
under any local authority, instead of beirg forced 
to begin in the lowest grade in every new appoint- 
ment. 


We seem to be in the presence at last of a 
real and effective revolt of London’s conscience 
against the domination of a short-sighted concep- 
tion of utility. First came the protest which, at 
the last moment, upset the decision of the County 
Council and House of Commons to destroy 
Waterloo Bridge. The Report of Lord Lee’s 
Commission is in favour of preserving the Bridge, 
with a minimum of alteration: thus the fight for 
Waterloo Bridge, in which the SaTuRDAY has 
played its part, is won, providing only that the 
Government act on the recommendations of the 
Report. Next came the surprising division by 
which the House of Commons itself dismissed, 
against all the plausibility of Lord Hugh Cecil, 
the Bill which threatened the City Churches. A 
heartening feature of this event was the opposition 
coming from the City of London itself. And 
now we have to chronicle a first step in organized 
resistance to the exploitation of the Foundling 


Estate by a private syndicate, and thereby 
the beginning of an end for the amenities of 
Bloomsbury and its future as a university and 
professional quarter. To this subject we shall 
return, but may note here the coincidence with 
the meeting at Kingsway Hall of a conference of 
public bodies upon town planning in Greater 
London and the stress laid by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain upon the need for a regulation of 
areas already built upon as well as those not yet 
occupied. The Minister of Health has also 
joined forces with the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and others for the 
protection of country districts against haphazard 
development. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s can always be relied 
on to be original. On Sunday last the congrega- 
tion at St. James’s Church, Garlick Hill, E.C., 
were privileged to listen to a discourse by Dr. 
Inge, in the course of which he expressed the 
opinion that the Kingdom of God came quietly. 
“It is too genuine to be rapid, too deep to 
be noisy, too natural to be startling.”’ ‘‘ In 
saying this,’’ the preacher added, ‘‘ I am running 
counter to a considerable body of Christian 
experience in which conversion is sudden, palp- 
able, and startling.”’ On these high matters we 
are not prepared to express an opinion. We may 
point out, however, that there is.a certain irony 
in the circumstance that the cathedral of which 
Dr. Inge is the official custodian is dedicated to 
St. Paul, whose conversion many feel to have 
been ‘‘ sudden, palpable, and startling.’’ 


M. Claude Monet died on December 5 at 
Giverny, in the Department of the Eure. The 
death of the great and aged artist seems to be 
the closing of an epoch. Monet had been one 
of that magnificent band of artists who fought 
and starved, were ridiculed, neglected, ostracized ; 
the men who gave to the Paris of the ’sixties and 
"seventies its atmosphere of peculiar tenseness and 
seriousness. The friend of Boudin and Jong- 
kind, Courbet, Renoir, Sisley, Rodin, Manet, 
Cézanne, Camille Pissarro, Degas, Berthe 
Morrisot, Fantin Latour, Forain, the elder 
Dumas, Daudet and Zola, he lived to see most 
of these friends die and their violent revolutions 
become respectable; he lived to see their pictures 
fetching prices that would have saved them from 
unhappiness, and their fame spread over the 
civilized world. The old man of eighty-six 
carried with him a store of memories that are, 
for most of us, a matter of history. He had 
the vision of the Café Guerbois and the Brasserie 
de la Nouvelle Athénes where Impressionism was 
hatched. Little details must have stayed with 
him from the days of 1874 when he showed his 
‘ Sunrise, an Impression,’ at Nadar’s on the 
Boulevards des Capucines, and gave the critics a 
word with which to mock at these artists ‘‘ who 
painted other things besides angels.’’ With the 
death of Monet, the Patriarch of Impressionism, 
has gone one of the greatest figures of the nine- 
teenth century and one of the most influential 
artists that has ever painted. 
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A FUND AND A PARTY 


R. LLOYD GEORGE seems to be mak- 
M ing good progress in the task of buying 

himself into the leadership of the Liberal 
Party, and some details of the transaction, 
apparently authentic, have been allowed to come 
out. He is to finance the candidature of (it is 
said) some 500 Liberals, and although Mr. Vivian 
Phillips is to go, the machinery for directing the 
party policy is to be left unchanged. There are, 
however, significant reserves. The finance of the 
purchase is liable to revision, and the land scheme 
to which Mr. Lloyd George is so attached is to 
become first mortgage debenture holder on the 
party funds to the amount of £20,000 a year. No 
doubt other details will be known later, but of 
the general effect of the transaction there is no 
doubt. The goodwill of the Liberal name has 
been, or is about to be, sold to Mr. Lloyd George. 
He is, as politicians go, a comparatively young 
man still, and though his Parliamentary reputa- 
tion has fallen rapidly of late, those who have 
heard his recent speeches say that he has 
recovered much of the old platform power which 
he undoubtedly lost for a time. There is, 
humanly speaking, a good ten or fifteen years of 
mischief in him yet, and for the whole of that 
time, so long as he retains the controlling finan- 
cial interest, he will have the right to call the 
policy of the Liberal Party. Dissentient Liberals 
may start an opposition party, but they will be 
Liberals with an adjective and without much 
financial support, and the value at which Mr. 
Lloyd George assesses the goodwill of the original 
and only genuine, if decayed, firm is probably 
known to a few hundreds of those who are on the 
inside of these strange transactions. 

How Mr. Lloyd George came to have these 
enormous sums of money at his disposal is a 
subject of some delicacy that hardly lends itself 
to popular explanation. It goes back to Coali- 
tion days. Some of the money may have come 
into the Georgian coffers without any considera- 
tion, past or prospective. Some has come from 
what is crudely known as the sale of honours, 
a phrase, however, which hardly does justice to 
the subtle sense of direction by which honours, 
when Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister, 
found their way into places where large sums 
of money happened to be coincident with warm 
admiration of his political genius. The cele- 
brated distinction between marrying for money 
and marrying where money is has its political 
analogues. But these are delicate matters into 
which we need not inquire, and it is sufficient to 
know that Mr. Lloyd George, politically speak- 
ing, is probably the richest man in the country. 

The headship of the Roman Empire was not 
infrequently put up to auction, and there have 
been many examples in our history of money 
exercising a decisive influence on the course of 
politics. But this is the first time an historical 
English party has been sold lock, stock and 
barrel. Many years ago Mr. Cecil Rhodes is 


believed to have offered a large sum of money to 
Liberal Party funds on the condition that there 
was to be no evacuation of Egypt, and if recol- 
lection is accurate the money was refused. But 
under the new terms Mr. Lloyd George could, if 
he chose, make the evacuation of Egypt part of 


the official Liberal policy. The still great name 
of the Liberal Party could be yoked to any 
political caprice that crossed his fertile brain. 
At one period or another of his life Mr. Lloyd 
George has affected nearly every conceivable 
variation of political opinion. That the trans- 
action is so open and cynical is almost the only 
redeeming feature of the sale; nor is it fair to 
assign all the blame to the purchaser. There is 
much to be said for the view that Mr. Lloyd 
George is the only possible leader for the Liberal 
Party in these days. He is a supremely capable 
politician and he has some of the qualities of 
real political greatness. Everywhere else in the 
world Liberalism has degenerated into a collec- 
tion of arid dogmas, and if a new and constructive 
faith is to be developed one cannot see who is to 
do it but Mr. Lloyd George. Lord Oxford, Lord 
Grey, Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman are 
each disqualified for various reasons, and the 
first can hardly complain that he has not had a 
long trial. The decisive fact which candour com- 
pels us to admit is that Mr. Lloyd George is 
preferred as a leader by the majority of the 
rank and file of Liberal electors. 

But the more frankly these admissions are made 
and the higher our opinion is of the constructive 
quality of his political gifts, the more embar- 
rassing becomes the dilemma. Either Mr. Lloyd 
George is the best leader of the Party, or he is 
not. If he is, then he ought not to have to buy, 
and it was the duty of all who value the name 
of Liberal to serve under his lead. But if he is 
not, it is as scandalous of them to sell as it is 
for him to buy. It will not do to say that they 
had no alternative; the Labour Party finances 
itself without much support from rich men; and 
so could the Liberal Party if it had a genuine 
popular appeal. From whatever point of view the 
transaction is regarded it is deplorable. The 
moral, to our mind, is that every party invites 
corruption in so far as it is dependent for its 
vigour on the wealth of a few men. Mr. Sexton 
introduced a Bill this week making it compulsory 
for all political associations to publish their 
accounts properly audited. And if with such 
audits there were published not only the amount 
of the gifts but the conditions, if any, attached 
to them it would remove a danger of corruption 
from politics and incidentally guarantee a con- 
tinuance of the recent improvement in the honours 
lists. If it really is impossible for the older 
parties to raise money from the rank and file, 
and they must be dependent on the rich, it would 
be better to abolish the payment of members and 
instead to pay election expenses out of public 
funds. Nor would it be harmful to cut down the 
legal limits of the expenses that may legitimately 
be incurred, for we are profoundly sceptical about 
the votes won by propaganda as distinguished 
from the course of events, and in any case, few 
or many, they cost far more than they are worth. 

There is, so far as we know, no legal trust 
in the money at Mr. Lloyd George’s disposal, 
and it is the exception in all party funds for one 
to exist. Yet the absence of a legal trust makes 
the purchase of the Liberal goodwill a decidedly 
piquant operation. If these transactions go 
through, the Liberal Party becomes a _ political 
association without a charter, with only one 
important shareholder, and immune from the 
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criticism and control of the courts. There have 
been many suggestions about the way in which 
Mr. Lloyd George is likely to use his new control. 
It is said that he hopes to come back with a 
party from fifty to a hundred strong after the 
next General Election. Such a party would not 
be able to form an alternative Government of its 
own, and if it were to exercise a decisive influence 
on events it would be by giving its support to 
either of the other parties as the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party did. But the Irish Party had one 
object and one only, and its members bound 
themselves in no case to sacrifice their indepen- 
dence, or to take office with any Government. 

The Liberal Party under Mr. Lloyd George 
would be under no _ self-denying ordinance 
of that kind. There is nothing to prevent it from 
merging with either of the other parties that cares 
to have its assistance. Indeed, speculation is 
rampant on the chances of a close association 
between Liberals and Labour, and _ reputable 
Liberals, such as Mr. C. P. Scott, of the Man- 
chester Guardian, openly advocate it. There is 
talk, too, of a working electoral arrangement with 
Labour, and it is suggested that one of the 
reasons why Mr. Lloyd George is so keen on his 
land proposals is that they offer a possible basis 
for such a compromise with Labour. Supposing 
that they became popular, it might be worth while 
for the Liberals to promise their interest to Labour 
in many urban constituencies, where a candidate 
of their own has no chance, in return for a similar 
consideration to Liberal candidates in country con- 
stituencies. An association so begun might be 
continued afterwards, for it seems likely that even 
if the Liberals come back no stronger than forty 
or fifty, neither of the other two parties can 
ignore a party whose support or opposition will 
make a difference of eighty or a hundred votes on 
adivision. Mr. Lloyd George might, if he chose, 
make it a condition of his support to a Labour 
Government that some of the offices should be 
given to Liberals, and this new Radical-Socialist 
Government might even be strong enough to get 
tid of the Labour extremists this week. Mr. 
Baldwin well said this week that he would be 
more afraid of the Labour Party that had the 
courage to do that than if it maintained its 
numbers at the cost of internal disunion. 

Such developments are a favourite subject of 
political speculation, and though it is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s way to keep several alternative courses 
open as long as possible, and the success of any 
plan must depend on electoral accidents which no 
one can foresee, it may well be that the best 
chance of power for the Liberal Party in the 
future will be along the lines that we have 
imagined. There is danger in these combina- 
tions; but no more moral wickedness in a com- 
bination between Liberalism and Labour than 
there was in the war Coalition. Certainly the 
possibility is one that Conservatives would do well 
to keep in mind in shaping their own policy. 
What makes the situation unique is that there is 
no check of party principle on the policy of what 
seems likely to be the official Liberal Party. 
For the first time in our political history money 
and genius for political expedients are united in 
one pair of hands, and a great enterprise of 
political filibustering will fly the flag of a great 
historic party. 


THE BIG FOUR 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Geneva, Wednesday 


LL Geneva—by which I mean the few hundred 

politicians, diplomats, journalists and members 

of the League Secretariat rather than the 
tens of thousands of Genevese whose bicycles pass 
dangerously through the streets punctually each day 
at noon—all Geneva is asking whether the meeting of 
Four is to be or not to be held. We have here three 
of the Four: Chamberlain, Briand and Stresemann. 
Will they meet Mussolini and, if so, where? And if 
they do meet him what will they say to him? 

An important Italian paper declares that, despite 
every denial, such a meeting will be held, and will be 
held in Geneva. And it is certain that Italy would 
like an occasion for the Duce to explain frankly to 
men whom he can treat as colleagues, if not quite as 
equals, what he feels about Italy’s place in the sun. 
It is equally certain that Mussolini, being something 
of a realist, is less anxious to find himself compelled 
to be rude to the foreign ministers of the three 
European Great Powers. Also it is certain that he 
would not like to come to Geneva. Lastly, it is 
certain that M. Briand would not like to go to Italy, 
or even to Locarno, to meet him, lest by so doing he 
should appear to be intimidated by the threatening 
attitude of Fascismo towards France. Therefore, 
despite rumours and even despite Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, who would doubtless like to play the peace- 
maker between his friend of the Quai d’Orsay and his 
friend of the Palazzo Chigi, one may venture to pre- 
dict that the meeting of these representatives of the 
four Great Powers will not take place. Not, at any 
rate, until the present mysterious situation in Italy 
has been clarified. When statesmen want to agree, 
as they did at Locarno, a private meeting with 
journalists from every quarter of the globe sending off 
sensational messages by train, telegraph and telephone 
is dangerous, but not necessarily disastrous. But in 
the present case the statesmen do not want to agree, 
for Mussolini—so it is said—wants to change the 
map of Europe, Asia Minor and Northern Africa, and 
Briand wants to keep it exactly as it is. So, once 
again, one may venture to predict that they will do 
nothing so risky as to meet. 

If the interest in the problematical Meeting of Four 
dies down, people will turn all their attention to the 
question of military control in Germany, although that 
question does not figure on the agenda of the present 
session of the Council. Nothing will be decided, and 
yet everything will be decided. No official statement 
will be made, but we are likely to know by the end of 
the present week whether France is to have her way 
and to institute a system of control by the League 
which will always rankle in Germany, or whether 
Germany is to have her way and to obtain consider- 
able modifications of the control system already pro- 
posed as well as some promise for the speedy evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland. The duel will be severe, and 
here one may not venture to make any prediction at 
all. One may only record the fact that Herr Strese- 
mann is supposed to be so strongly opposed to any 
League control system which would seem to Germans 
to be unduly harsh that, rather than agree to such a 
system, he would allow the present inter-allied con- 
trol to drag on almost indefinitely. He has brought 
Germany into the League, and he is not going to 
proceed to make the League stink in Germany’s 
nostrils by agreeing to vexatious military control by 
Geneva. 

Herr Stresemann had an interview with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain on Sunday evening. He finds the 
British Foreign Secretary an awkward man to deal 
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with, and one might have expected him to come away 
depressed. But there are reports of a subsequent 
dinner with a few members of his delegation which 
would seem to indicate his great satisfaction with the 
result of his long conversation. There are some 
who may feel distressed that caviare should have been 
consumed at such speed and in such quantities, but 
at the same time one feels that this appetite for the 
good things of the earth, after an argument with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, is a happy omen for the settle- 
ment of the problem of German disarmament, which 
has for so long poisoned the atmosphere along the 
Rhine. Good food is a valuable diplomatic digestive. 

And it must not be forgotten that M. Briand is just 
as fond of these good things as Herr Stresemann, 
though in smaller quantities. The value of food, 
especially now that the starvation cure is so fashion- 
able, is under-rated. It is far better that the world’s 
affairs should be in the hands of men who can grow 
genial after a good dinner than in the hands of men 
who will avoid compromise like the plague and wreck 
world peace for an ideal. If M. Briand and Herr 
Stresemann cannot agree, Europe must be in a very 
sorry state. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


EDNESDAY’S vote of censure ended in a 

W bouquet for the Government. It is well known 
that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. J. H. Thomas 

were both against moving the vote and were over- 
borne by their back benchers. Mr. J. H. Thomas sat 
silent and reflective throughout, except for some in- 
terjected words; but Mr. MacDonald, less happy, felt 
compelled to move the censure, presumably to prevent 
anyone else from doing it even worse. It was the 
old party invective hotted up against the Government 
for being under the orders of the mine-owners. There 
is a case against the Government, as Mr. Baldwin 
characteristically admitted. ‘‘ The difference between 
me and the Labour Party,’’ he said, in a startling 
burst of candour, ‘‘ is that they do not admit any 
mistakes, whereas I know that I made many.’’ Mr. 
Baldwin seems most inspired when he says things like 
that—so true and so free from the affectation of infal- 
libility which is the curse of the mere politician. But 
the case against the Government is more subtle than 
any statement that Mr. MacDonald or any other Oppo- 
sition speaker could compass, and it was not, in fact, 
made on Wednesday. Nor is this the time to make it. 

* 


Mr. Lloyd George was trying to please his 
own moderates for a change and fumbled badly. His 
support of State ownership as against peasant proprie- 
torship on the Small Holdings Bill last week rose up 
against him sooner than he probably expected. As 
Mr. Thurtle elegantly put it, Why boggle over coal 
when you swallow the land? Mr. Lloyd George’s first 
reply was that the land was the raw material of the 
industry. Well, but so is coal, came the prompt reply. 
He then fell back on the argument that the real 
analogue of coal-mining is farming, which he had 
never proposed to nationalize. That answer was better, 
but not wholly convincing. The truth is that the par- 
tition between his bureaucratic ideas of control and the 
Labour Party’s Socialism is of thin cardboard only 
and Mr. Lloyd George can and will kick through it 
as often as he finds it convenient. 

* 


* 

Mr. Baldwin made a very effective speech, and at 
the end had reduced Labour to silence. Labour hissed 
him when he rose, a sound that is rarely heard in 
the House, but it was sorry for its ill-manners before 


* 


he had sat down. The attack on Mr. Cook, with its 
excellent characterization of the man, has been made 
before by others. What was original in Mr. Bald. 
win’s speech was its close, in which he sought to 
bring home some of the responsibility to the Parlia. 
mentary Labour Party. He accused them, with that 
curious blend of suavity and directness that distin. 
guishes him, of lack of courage. The supreme test 
of democratic leadership in these days was, he added, 
the courage to tell your Party that it is in the wrong, 
and the Parliamentary Party had failed to answer 
that test. There were one or two sentences in Mr, 
Baldwin’s speech that deserve to become classical, 
Mr. Churchill, replying to Mr. MacDonald later in 
the evening, developed Mr. Baldwin’s criticism of 
the Labour Party, adding fire and circumstance to 
the charge but no fresh substance. Unless one mis. 
read the expression on the faces of the Labour Front 
Bench, the charge went home. 
* 
* * 


Sir Alfred Mond made a suggestion which I seem 
to remember having seen before in the leading articles 
of this paper. He is a convert to the idea of com- 
pulsory arbitration, and he would make it follow on 
the lines laid down in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations for international disputes. The idea is 
one that is gaining ground. No Government speaker 
alluded to it, but Mr. Churchill may have had it in 
mind when he said that the function of arbitration 
was to prevent disputes developing into strikes, not 
to settle strikes after they had begun. 


* 
* * 


Except for the spectacle of the Lords’ assiduity, 
the rest of the week in Parliament has been quiet, 
not to say dull. There is some speculation on how 
the Lords will treat the Catholics Disabilities Bill, 
which was debated so interestingly but rather absent- 
mindedly last Friday. The Government’s Rural 
Housing Bill gave an opportunity to Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain to display his thin but persuasive lucidity 
once more, and Tuesday’s Weights and Measures 
Bill showed the President of the Board of Trade 
taking up arms against a sea of banausic but very 
important details of retail trade. 

* 
* * 


Labour continues to be rebellious to its leaders. 
On Monday Mr. MacDonald exhorted the Govern- 
ment to take four orders instead of three, which in 
ordinary circumstances should have guaranteed their 
peaceful passage by eleven o'clock. Out of sheer 
cussedness Labour kept the House sitting till well 
after midnight. 

SEconp CITIZEN 


The financial need of the voluntary hospitals to-day 
is well known. Apart from the heavy extra costs 
incurred by the general rise of prices since the war, 
the rapid increase in street accidents—a subject which 
is even now engaging the attention of the L.C.C.— 
adds severely to the expenses of the London hospitals. 
Among these none is more deserving of support, and 
none more necessitous, than the Westminster Hospital, 
whose work in the treatment of accident casualties, in 
addition to its regular cases, is always on the increase. 
We confidently recommend the claims of this hospital 
to readers who are contemplating Christmas charity. 


{ With this issue the SatuRDAY REviEw is per- 
manently enlarged. The space devoted to literature 
has been doubled, and while all the usual features have 
been retained, several new ones have been added. 
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THIS OTHER EDEN 


By P. S. RICHARDS 


the one hand, and the lame and impotent conclu- 

sion of the Coal Strike on the other—have in 
very different ways called attention to the existence of 
England as a national, that is, as a spiritual, whole. 
What are we to think of this entity, this England, 
which is at once the vigorous heart of a world-wide 
Empire, and itself the helpless prey of insensate greed 
and folly? One is tempted to quote Francis Thomp- 
son’s words about the heart of man: 


T tte: recent events—the Imperial Conference on 


His heart is builded 

For pride, for potency, infinity : 

Arrased in purple like the house of Kings, 
To stall the grey rat, and the carrion-worm 
Statelily lodge. 


England, assuredly, means different things to different 
people. To Mr. Cook it stands for a recalcitrant but 
promising suburb of Leningrad. What it means to 
Mr. Evan Williams, we may be permitted to guess. 
To each of us it is in some way the reflex of our own 
desires and ideals, because, as was said long ago, the 
State is but the individual writ large. States are more 
complex than they used to be, and in modern Europe 
no one individual is altogether typical of his country : 
but it is amusing to think that every picture of Eng- 
land by inhabitants of our island—even the picture 
drawn by Mr. Lloyd George for the Hearst Press—is 
in some degree a piece of self portraiture. We have 
lately had England after Dean Inge : we are constantly 
having fresh views of England after Mr, Bernard 
Shaw or Mr. H. G. Wells or Lord Beaverbrook. It 
may help us to endure this endless babble of criticism 
with more patience if we bear in mind that all these 
kindly and unassuming gentlemen are really engaged 
in a continuous and, though they fittle suspect it, a 
salutary process of self-criticism. 

Above and beyond all their attempts, pompous or 
malicious, to render her likeness, England remains, a 
city in the soul, and varying, no doubt, according to 
the soul, clear or turbid, in which her image is 
mirrored. But like other spiritual kingdoms she has 
her embodiment on earth; and there at least, in the 
material England of space and time—in this nook- 
shotten isle of Albion—we may hope to seize some- 
what of her real, objective essence. In the actual 
soil that has bred her Shakespeare and her millions 
of mere uncounted folk we should find the roots of her 
greatness: not in the foul blotches of towns that 
industrialism has spread over her lovely face, but in 
the unspoilt countryside that is the garment woven by 
God and man to be the transparent veil of her spirit. 

The evils that afflict mankind have a merciful ten- 
dency to generate their own antidotes. A man might 
be pardoned for regarding industrialism as an unmiti- 
gated curse: but it has its compensations. That 
same progress of mechanical science which submerges 
our Sunday mornings with floods of twaddle (in our 
inimitable Sunday papers) on the ‘‘ Condition-of- 
England Question,’’ also enables us, even if we possess 
no motor car, to run down by train into Surrey or 
Kent, Buckinghamshire or Sussex, and by walking a 
very little way, provided we avoid main roads, to 
forget the existence of any England later than 
Shakespeare’s. By carrying our lunch and foregoing 
the services of hotels we can, if we please and if we 
know the lie of the land, travel yet deeper into the 
past and sojourn for a few hours in England of the 
Domesday Book, or Britain of the Bronze and Roman 
Ages. This is not an advertisement for Metro-land; 
but a plain statement of the truth, that the real Eng- 


land (which, like all Reality, is independent of Time) 
still lies all about us, and can be entered even through 
the mean and smoke-grimed postern of To-day. 

And what a country! When we are inclined to 
regret that we were not born in the days before it was 
spoilt by factories and over-population, we should re- 
mind ourselves that the one spiritual advantage we 
have over our forefathers—a deeper understanding and 
a more passionate love of our native earth—is directly 
due to the reaction from industrialism. We cannot 
write as fine poetry about the country as Shakespeare 
or Wordsworth, but without presumption we may 
claim that, as our hurt is sorer than theirs and our 
need of healing more desperate, so our yearning for the 
‘** unspeakable rural solitudes ’’ is more intense, and 
we find therein a sovereign balm for which they had no 
occasion to look. We go to the country, not as a 
lover goes to dream of his mistress, or a poet to 
commune with the World-soul, but like sick brutes 
whom the instinct of self-preservation drives from the 
herd. Certain of the wild creatures are said to find 
unerringly the roots and herbs that will cure their 
disorders : a like impulse sends us from the towns in 
search of we know not what, and we find—England. 

For, as a rule, it is not communion with primitive 
Nature that is our goal, but contact with the sane, 
ordered, immemorial life of a human countryside. It 
is not in pathless forests or on boulder-strewn hill- 
sides that peace and renewal visit us, but in tranquil 
Surrey glades or on those green roads that the feet 
of countless generations have worn over the smooth 
summits of the Downs. Subconsciously we are impelled 
to re-establish a connexion, which is severed in the 
towns, with the sources of all that is sound and strong 
in English life and character. England until the 
industrial revolution was a network of manors and 
parishes: in great part she is so still. The whole 
civilization of Western Europe, and especially of 
England, was built up, as it were, round a single cell 
—the village or the manor: a self-supporting unit, 
where one and all, from the lord to the serf, lived on 
and by the land. Two or three generations cannot 
wholly undo the work of centuries. As a nation we 
are still déracinés, as truly as the farm labourer whom 
unemployment and the “ pictures ’’ are daily sucking 
into the town. Lamentably few of us could name the 
village or even the county in which our great-grand- 
fathers lived; but that matters little, because the 
essential character of country life is the same in every 
part of England. One man may feel more at home 
than another in a particular district : but no English- 
man feels at home anywhere else as he does among the 
fields and woods, the lanes and hedges, the cottages 
and country-houses which have been England from 
time immemorial. There and not elsewhere is the true 
expression of the spirit which has made England, on 
the whole, the greatest civilizing force in the world 
since the decay of Rome. The spirit of ordered 
liberty, of a practical compromise between public and 
individual purposes, of the patient adjustment of 
means to ends and of general principles to local 
custom, is stamped upon the typical English landscape 
in the winding of the lanes, the line of the hedgerows, 
the alternation of tillage and pasture and woodland. 

The national life of which that spirit was born has 
vanished, never to return: at least history contains no 
record of a population that has once become urban 
voluntarily becoming agricultural again. But, as the 
strength of Rome endured for centuries after the 
extinction of the class of free farmers who created the 
national type, so we may hope that the strain of 
Englishmen who were bred in the shires—as virtually 
all were bred till a hundred years ago—have 


bequeathed a stock of qualities on which our town- 
bred people may live for generations to come. A 
kind of surly forbearance between squire and tenant, 
and between man and man, was the outcome of those 
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qualities, as they affected human relationship. It has 
been the secret of our success in governing or in 
living with other races. We can still exercise it, 
apparently, in our Imperial administration. It is a 
pity that we cannot bring it to bear on our industrial 
disagreements. 


A LETTER FROM BERLIN 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT | 


Berlin, December 5, 1926 


HE silly season, like the Berlin mosquito, was 

an unconscionable time dying, and the late 

autumn was well upon us before matters of 
art began to be interesting again. 

‘The closing of the State Opera House has not had 
the disintegrating effect that was expected. It has 
been found that the centre of gravity and humour 
has been transferred quite easily to the temporary 
home in the newer Opera House, in the Platz der 
Republik, and that Berlin gets along very well with 
only two opera houses. The amazing thing is that 
,it ever supported three. It is true that something 
of the genius loci clings to the Platz der Republik. 
The opera house there, rebuilt out of the debris of 
** Kroll’s,” which was once a sort of Rosherville 
garden, had its own public that remained faithful in 
spite of the interval of ruin, and came back when the 
Prussian Ministry of Education rebuilt a new opera 
house on the site. The public from the State Opera 
House went there first a little diffidently; and the 
local public has even now failed to abandon its play- 
ful habit of eating Butterbrot during the second act 
of ‘ Tristan,’ and warm sausages in the foyer in 
between. 

The State opera has now been placed entirely 
under new management. Herr Max von Schillings, 
who had overstayed the old regime, came to logger- 
heads at last with the new, and after repeated 
disputes with the permanent officials of the Ministry 
of Education, he resigned. The opportunity arose 
for an adventurous step forward, and the Ministry, 
though not famous for boldness, took it. The interval 
for rebuilding the State Opera has, for the time being, 
interrupted the original scheme that there should be 
a division of efforts between the three Berlin houses. 
** Kroll” was to have been the People’s Opera, and 
to have staged the classics for the million, leaving 
the State Opera free for the experimental, the grand 
production, the scenic effect. Liberated from the 
trammels of Court influence, the State Opera was to 
have taken the lead as a home of new things as well 
as of old, and to have lived down the tradition that 
nothing should be presented until it had proved it- 
self a success elsewhere. And the Municipal Opera 
in Charlottenburg was to lie somewhere between them, 
while devoting special attention to the Ballet. Per- 
haps this programme will be completed yet. It will 
be exciting to see the State Opera making musical 
adventures such as are the common fare of the 
municipal theatres of Bochum or Duisburg. Some- 
thing of a beginning was made with the production 
of Prokofieff’s ‘ Die Liebe zu den Drei Orangen,’ 
founded on Gozzi’s fairy tale. It proved a great suc- 
cess. 
it across the footlights to a Berlin first-night audience 
of hypercritical critics, always on the wait for vitriolic 
phrases that will look clever in the next day’s papers. 
But it succeeded, and not only the book but the music 
found general appreciation. Text and music were 


indeed well wedded, and if at times the melodies ran 
out into a sea of sounding brass and quivering tym- 
oana, it was in keeping with the book. Leo Blech 
carried it through with a high and confident hand, 
and there seems every hope that it will find a per- 


It was, indeed, a feat to get the humour of | 


manent place in the Berlin repertoire. After that, 
‘ Euryanthe’ at the Municipal challenged comparison 
and got the worst of it. This time the Moderns had 
it. 

We are striking the high note of a musical winter, 
The Philharmonic concerts under Herr Furtwaengler 
and Herr Bruno Walter have been gathering fresh 
bays. Apart from the larger works there has been 
a new suite by Schrecker, and a first performance of 
Phillip Jarnack’s ‘ Morgenklangspiel,’ both well re. 
ceived by a public becoming attuned to the unfamiliar 
tone picture. And since centenaries of various powers 
have been in the air, there has been a revision of 
much that might otherwise have been lost. It is, 
for instance, a new experience to hear an instrumental] 
work by Teleman. The Bach Festival was, of course, 
in the main the preserve of the Singakademie. The 
place of honour on these occasions is theirs by right. 
After all, it is their proud record that they gave the 
first performance of the St. Matthew Passion at the 
instance of the youthful Mendelssohn. Of concerts 
and recitals there has been no end, but nothing new 
has come to take the town by storm, unless it is 
Jan Kiepura, the young Polish tenor, who was given 


_ a send-off at the Polish Legation, where he sang to 


a privileged few, among other things, a recitative 
and aria from ‘ Turandot,’ before going back to 
Vienna, where he appeared in that opera at the State 
Opera house, to repeat his Berlin success. His single 
concert at the Bluethner Saal showed him to be a 


| singer of extraordinary strength, with a promise of 


_ colour and passion to come. 


After all, he is only 
twenty-four years of age. He is now being angled 
for by New York. Kreisler’s concert at the Phil- 
harmonic, always one of the events of the recital 
season, was of course sold out, and so was Gianini’s. 

The German drama in Berlin has fallen upon dull 
days. Gerhard Hauptmann’s ‘ Dorothea Angermann’ 
was reserved for first production by Max Reinhardt 
in Vienna amid a good deal of extraneous celebration. 
Its morbid tendency—something after the type of 
‘The Marriage of Ann Leete’ but with a heavy 
psycho-analytical background—should prove to the 
taste of the higher-browed Berlin public. But there 
are signs that the world city is undergoing a change 
in this respect. At present it is all for the lighter 
vein, and as this is only to be had in foreign—and 
chiefly English—plays, translated pieces are the 
common form of the principal theatres. One after 
another, English pieces have been staged this season, 
among them ‘ The Great Adventure,’ ‘ Week-End,’ 
‘ Androcles and the Lion,’ and especially ‘ The Last 
of Mrs. Cheney,’ in which Berlin’s most charming 
young actress, Elisabeth Bergner, has been drawing 
crowded houses. It is complimentary to the English 
stage, so often derided for its artificial presentation 
of life, but it has the disadvantage that only rarely 
can one see the best German talent in a German play. 
When they are not engaged upon something new, 
they almost invariably fall back upon Shaw, Wilde 
or Galsworthy. 

It is otherwise with light opera, which is and 
remains in its essentials the purest Viennese. The 
success of the season is Oscar Strauss’s ‘ Die 
Koenigin ’ at the Deutsches Kuenstler Theater, with 
the perennially delightful Fritzi Massary in the title 
part. With her is Max Pallenberg, who has created 
a most devastatingly witty réle out of next to nothing. 
The story is racy of its Central European soil. The 
‘* Queen ” is deposed, in retirement, and living in a 
hotel in Switzerland, where there arrives as a guest 
the president of the Republic which has been set up 
in her late realm. Naturally he ‘“‘ falls” for her. 
It is easy to see the scope this offers for smart and 
satirical quips against republics in general, and Fritzi 
Massary made the most of them. From the manner 
in which the Berlin audience showed its appreciation 
it was clear that they thought them just as applicable 
to a particular republic nearer home. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
BUSINESS MAN 


By GERALD GOULD 


SOMETIMES think, in my fanciful, feather- 
] px way, about Business, and what it must 

be like to be a Business Man. To keep 
engagements, to answer letters, to deliver the 
goods: to be on the spot, and know it is the spot 
for you! We self-styled artists, creatures of 
temperament and disappointment, how moodily 
we moon along the by-paths of the City of 
Cecrops, deluding ourselves with visions of the 
City of Zeus! People write to us, and expect no 
answer; or ask us to go and see them (why ?), 
and we forget to go; we furnish nothing tangible 
to our fellows in return for poor food and 
slovenly raiment. We are jokes without points, 
unpunctual and unpunctilious. We dream about 
nectar while the Man of Business finds time for 
a Quick One. We cannot tie our ties when we 
go out to dine. 

I wonder ! 

Let us accept the legend that the man of letters 
or of pictures is an imbecile. A tradition so 
carefully fostered must have some use in it: it 
confers immunities. And certainly we can afford 
to be despised. What costs it to be styled a 
half-wit? Even so, I fancy, did many women, in 
the languishing days, cultivate with more than 
resignation their rdéle of inferiors, and achieve 
their ends by professing their incapacity for 
means. But the other side of the picture? That 
briskness, that brightness, that breeziness? That 
infallibility of the card-catalogue, that remorseless 
memory of the file? That Business Man, who 
never puts on less than two spats ? 

Let me tell you a story, sufficiently true. I 
had, in my capacity as eitizen—for even writers 
cannot avoid all contact with the busy world 
where Real arid Ideal have kissed each other— 
a contract, an arrangement, an undertaking, a 
bargain (call it what you will, for indeed I know 
no technical terms) with a Business House: that 
they should deliver to me certain goods, on a 
certain day, in a certain condition, before a cer- 
tain hour. The goods were not ready, but that 
is not the point of my story. To err is human, 
to forgive, businesslike; and not even poets 
expect perfection in a bad world. It seemed to 
me natural that the goods were not ready; I 
should never make such a fact the ground of any 
general charge against the efficiency of Business 
Houses; some goods are delivered in time, and 
some not, and we all learn soon or late to be 
philosophers. What did strike me as remark- 
able, however, was the excuse offered. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ said the foreman to me, when I read over 
to him the covenanting screed, in which before 
a certain hour was plain and vivid—‘‘ You see, 
sir, when we say before, we mean after.’’ That, 
as far as I was concerned, ended the controversy. 
Like Paolo and Francesca, I read no more that 
day. 

But the words haunt me. Life seems to run 
backward, like a bright cataract pouring through 
my brain, when I think of them. History is 
broken up into inexplicable moments, and the 
dooms of men are altered. There is a meaning, 


I know it: it is there, just beyond the frontier of 
speculation, just beyond the closing fingers of 
logic—it is here, it is there, it is nowhere—the 
glitter of a dragon-fly’s wing, a sob of ecstasy 
half-strangled in the throat of the dim brown 
nightingale. You know the wave of change that 
will pass over a green field in the heat of mid- 
day in summer: not a cloud, not an illumination, 
not any adjustment of values reducible to the 
colour-merchant’s art: a thing spiritual and 
significant, gone before we know it is come, but 
sufficient as an assurance of immortality. Brown- 
ing felt it in May in the Campagna: 

Just when I seemed about to learn! 

Where is the thread now? Off again! 
The old trick! Only I discern— 


Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


Even so to me is the meaning of that sentence, 
that gem out of the looking glass—‘‘ When we 
say before, we mean after.” 

It must mean something. For it explains 
everything. It explains, for example, the Busi- 
ness Man. All that perfection of hat and spat, 
of filing-cabinet and card-index, can conceal from 
us no longer the finite heart that yearns. We 
** artists’? have known from the first (whatever 
we may for practical and mercenary purposes have 
pretended) 4kat the legend of our dreamy incom- 
petence “e Ii wrong. We have known that, in 
fact, we doNgep appointments, and remember to 
post our lett@rs, and tie our shoe-strings, with as 
much particularity as any Business Man: that an 
artist who treated his work as casually as many 
Business Men treat theirs would be in a bad, and 
a lonely, way : that the boot, if we are to be fitting 
boots at all, must go on the other leg. But now 
we begin to understand why. ‘‘ We look before 
and after.’”” It is the poets, Shakespeare and 
Shelley, who have pointed it out. We all look 


-before and after; it is the Business Man who 


does not know which is which. 

But, of course, when I say ‘‘ the Business 
Man ”’ I use merely a magnificent abstraction. 
Not all Business Men are capable of wearing the 
cloudy mantle; many of them must jog on in the 
old way, along with the painters and the poets 
and the players upon melodious strings, getting 
their livings, paying their bills, honouring their 
obligations, hitting their golf balls, accumulating 
their reserves, and becoming Lord Mayors of 
London. ‘‘ What recks it them? What need 
they? They are sped.’?’ Our thoughts turn 
rather, with all the cool of refreshment and all 
the heat of adulation, to better beings: Ideal 
Business Men, who look before and after, and 
pine for what is not. 

These are the White Queens of Industry: for 
it was the White Queen who said: ‘‘ It’s a poor 
sort of memory that only works backwards,’’ and 
boasted of remembering best the things that hap- 
pened the week after next. She meant after, 
when others meant before. She set a precedent 
for the past to follow. 

And now we know why Business Men have 
come, not merely into their own, but into ours. 
We know why, for example, Mr. H. G. Wells 
looks to them for salvation, why he pushes the 
future (not that they will know it is the future !) 
into their hands. They may not be able—again let 
me insist that I speak only of the noblest—to 
write letters, or give a straight answer to a 
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Straight question over the telephone, or deliver 
what they say they will deliver, or send a man 
to see about the kitchen sink: but at least they 
have vision : 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet they are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 
It is hard on us, of the other camp, to be so 
rudely dispossessed of our kingdom. But there 
is no help for it. We know our betters when we 
see them. We know what would become of us, 
if we failed to keep our promises, and explained 
that it was because we meant after when we 
said before. 


A LITERARY GENIUS 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HAVE just been looking through the new 
| edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ that 
Messrs. Constable published at a guinea and a 
half some weeks ago. 


Rowlandson, and these are very handsome indeed, 
being reproduced by that new collotype process 
which makes the colouring so soft and harmonious 
and contrives to banish plate paper from the 
illustrated book. Many people do not like these 
Rowlandson drawings. Mr. George Saintsbury, 
in his capital introduction to this present volume, 
points out that no less a person than the late 
Austin Dobson did not like them and referred 
indignantly to their ‘‘ coarse rotundities.’’ The 
phrase, of course, transfixes Rowlandson. Never 
was an artist so fond of coarse rotundities. His 
women are all semi-circles. There is an obvious 
gulf between his animal exuberance and Gold- 
smith’s natural delicacy. Nevertheless, I think 
Dobson erred in holding these illustrations to be 
‘‘a pictorial outrage.’’ The eighteenth century 
itself was full of coarse rotundities. Austin 
Dobson knew a great deal more about that century 
than you and I know, but I suspect that in his 
heart of hearts he liked to think of it, somewhat 
wistfully, as a beautiful vanished masquerade, 
a dream of powder and satin and little red heels, 
a minuet for delicate strings and the sweet jangle 
of the harpsichord. There is nothing of this, of 
course, in Rowlandson, who is undoubtedly too 
robust, too beefy and beery, to be the ideal 
illustrator of Goldsmith’s masterpiece, but he does 
at least suggest the simple happy open-air 
atmosphere of the best parts of the tale. I am 
glad that the vicar and his family did not fall 
into the hands of one of those modern illustrators 
whose every line is a faint sneer. 

This new edition is sumptuous enough to have 
pleased Goldsmith himself, who liked to adorn 
his thick and awkward little person in plum- 
coloured silk. I could not help thinking about 
him as I turned over these pages, in the latest 
of many hundred editions of a little tale that made 
literary history all over Europe. I am not sure 
that criticism could not find a moral in the life of 
this odd lovable figure. Examining the plain 


facts of his life, you discover a most absurd and 
His person was always comic 
In his youth he tried 


inefficient creature. 
and rather contemptible. 


It contains twenty-four | 
illustrations by that old John Bull of cartoonists, 


everything without even a glimpse of success, 
He learned nothing at Trinity College, Dublin, 
When he wanted to be ordained and went to the 
bishop’s palace, he put on his best suit, and as 
this chanced to be a rakish scarlet he found no 
favour with the shop. He booked a passage to 
America, but the ship sailed away while he was 
elsewhere, fleeting the time carelessly as they did 
in the golden world. An uncle lent him fifty 
pounds so that he could study the law, but he 
lost every penny in a Dublin gaming-house, 
Finally, he studied medicine at two universities, 
Edinburgh and Leyden, but it is doubtful if he 
ever learned anything. He had to wander about 
the continent for a time tootling out a meagre 
existence on his flute. When he returned to 
England, he obtained and quickly lost a medical 
post with the East India Company. And then, 
at last, after failing even as ‘* surgeon’s mate,” 
he had to turn to Grub Street, and for the rest 
of his life scribbled away at all manner of publica- 
tions, children’s books, translations, histories, 
scientific works, and the like. 

About most of the subjects on which he wrote, 
he knew little or nothing. ‘‘ In his ‘ Animated 
Nature,’ ’’ Macaulay tells us, ‘‘ he relates, with 
faith and with perfect gravity, all the most absurd 
lies which he could find in books of travel about 
gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that preach ser- 
mons, nightingales that repeat long conversa- 
tions.’’ Natural history was one of his subjects, 
but Johnson could say of him, that ‘‘ if Gold- 
smith can tell a horse from a cow, that is the 
extent of his knowledge of zoology.’’ Even his 
masterpieces have gigantic faults in them. His 
‘ Deserted Village,” as Macaulay pointed out, is 
really a description, not of the decay of one 
village, but of two entirely different villages, one 
English and the other Irish. ‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer’ is even more improbable than the 
average farce. The plot of ‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field ’ will not stand the slightest critical examina- 
tion. The whole Mr. Burchell business is a tissue 
of absurdities. Goldsmith was incapable of plan- 
ning anything either in literature or life. When 
he became well-known and moved in good 
society, he only succeeded in making a fool of 
himself. He gambled heavily though he had 
not the temperament for play. He spent his 
money on fine clothes that only made him look 
ridiculous. He was for ever trying to shine in 
conversation and was for ever turning himself 
into a laughing-stock. All his contemporaries 
dwell on this failing. ‘‘ When Goldsmith entered 
a room, sir,’’ Northcote, the painter, remarked, 
** people who did not know him became for a 
moment silent, for awe of his literary reputation; 
when he came out again they were riding on his 
back.’’ There is no need to continue. He was 
a vain, envious, absurd little man, and if we had 
met him yesterday we should be telling one 
another now that ‘‘ that fellow Goldsmith is an 
awful ass.”’ 

He became a great literary figure in his own 
time, and he remains one to this day. He may 
have been every kind of fool—but he could write. 
There was no folly in the conduct of his pen. 
With that in his hand, there were not half a dozen 
men of his generation who could claim equality 
with him. Even his hack-work, his preposterous 
natural histories and the rest, are written with 
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astonishing ease and grace. Alexander Smith 
said excellently of Goldsmith: ‘‘ Everything he 
touched he brightened, as after a month of dry 
weather the shower brightens the dusty shrubbery 
of a suburban villa.’’ You cannot say of him, as 
Horace Walpole did, that he was ‘‘ an inspired 
idiot,’’ for no such creature ever existed. Gold- 
smith was idiotic in many things, but at least he 
was not idiotic in his writing. He is perhaps one 
of the best examples we have of the purely literary 
temperament, not because he frequently flung his 
money about or took too much liquor or wore start- 
ling clothes or was vain and fretful, but because 
his one outstanding gift was that of expression. 
In his hand a pen almost became a magic wand. 
He could write; indeed, could write our heads off. 
He may have had no tact in his social life, but 
he has a magnificent eye for a character and a 
situation. His figure may have been clumsy, but 
his style is not clumsy. His suits may have 
been too bright, but his adjectives are not too 
bright. This many-sided failure came into his 
own at last, for he had the gift of communicating 
experience and giving constant pleasure by means 
of the printed word, and so he strides down 
centuries that have forgotten many a wiser man. 

This is a matter we are apt to forget, and 
particularly when we are playing posterity and 
trying to estimate our contemporaries. A man 
may never have done a foolish thing in his life, 
may be crammed with valuable knowledge, but 
if he cannot write, he is negligible to literature. 
He may possibly succeed in something more 
important than literature, he may possibly fourid 
a new religion, but that is not the point. Litera- 
ture will dismiss him. We have arrived at an 
age when a great number of writers are for ever 
pointing out to us that they are not mere men 
of letters. One or two of them, indeed, have long 
been in an absurd position, if only because they 
have tried to base a literary career upon a con- 
tempt for literature. I suspect them of playing 
the trick of the old agricultural inspectors who, it 
was said, contrived to hold their own by posing 
as scientists to the farmers and as farmers to the 
scientists. If you approach them as novelists, 
artists, they point out that they are really original 
and very deep thinkers merely trifling with the 
art; but if you approach them as thinkers and 
demand to know how deep and original their 
thought is, they rush forward to explain that 
they are novelists, artists. This trick will serve 
while things are so muddled. So many of our 
writers are above the mere business of writing 
now, being prophets and deep thinkers, that we 
shall seem a great generation in the eyes of 
posterity so long as posterity goes the way it is 
confidently imagined it will go, so long as it 
develops a passion for cheap culture, popularized 
science and sociology, and loses all taste for writ- 
ing. But I have a suspicion that posterity will 
do nothing of the kind, that it will return to the 
old standards of literary judgment, asking once 
more: ‘‘ Can he write?’’ Odd fancies, queer 
spurts of sympathy, tiny pieces of accurate 
observation, little tricks with words—what a frail 
craft they make! And yet this craft has 
triumphantly floated these absurd persons, Gold- 
smith for one, down the years in which so many 
deep fellows lie forgotten, submerged in a greater 
deep. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims res ibility alike for 
the opini th lves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 


SIR,—Mr. J. W. Poynter criticizes my protest 
against your treatment of the Marlborough nullity 
case on two grounds: (a) that the spirit in which it 
was written is deplorable, and (b) that my argument 
is based on a false assumption. 

To protest against untruth, vulgar abuse, and 
muddleheadedness, in a paper of the standing of the 
SaturDAy Review, is not deplorable, even if couched 
in fierce terms. On the contrary, it is a compliment 
to the Editor. In fact, I wrote more in sorrow than 
in anger that this journal should depart from its usual 
high standards of criticism. As Mr. Poynter will 
know, the term “‘ invincible ignorance ” is not a term 
of abuse, but a technical term of theology implying 
that the person using it has charitable thoughts to- 
wards one who does not know what he is talking 
about, and is therefore not to be blamed for his mis- 
takes. But the ignorance displayed by the paragraph 
I protested against was of two kinds; one being 
genuine ignorance of Catholic religion, and excusable ; 
the other a blameworthy indifference to ascertainable 
facts. As an example of genuine ignorance there 
was the suggestion that the children of the marriage 
are regarded by the Church as illegitimate, followed 
by the ironical question as to whether the Church 
regards these children as never having been born. 
Since, by Canon law, the children are regarded as 
legitimate, the laugh (if any) is at the expense of 
the SaturDay REVIEW. 

The other, and blameworthy, ignorance was of two 
kinds. Apparently the writer assumed that the Duke 
of Marlborough had become a Catholic, and had 
brought this suit before the courts himself, and with- 
out troubling to ascertain the facts, impudently 
jumped to the conclusion that for the sake of gaining 
‘‘a distinguished convert,” the Church had allowed 
independent witnesses, and two sets of judges, to 
perjure themselves and commit a flagrant injustice. 
That this was the impression given by the original 
paragraph is confirmed by the letter signed 
‘* Parallax,” which states, as a fact, that if you are 
rich enough, you can always buy the Pope. I sup- 
pose this person would explain Henry VIII's failure 
by saying he was not rich enough. But the whole 
idea betrays entire ignorance of the method of pro- 
cedure in the Ecclesiastical Courts, where a more 
rigorous investigation is conducted than in our own 
Civil Courts. Moreover, the Roman Rota have no 
knowledge of the names of the parties in cases of 
this kind. 

But the whole point of my letter was to expose 
another kind of ignorance, one which differentiates 
the educated from the uneducated. The incident was 
seized upon to show the hypocrisy of the Catholic 
Church in pretending to maintain the indissolubility 
of the marriage contract, when it really allows divorce 
under another name. Anyone who can talk like that 
is ignorant. Any fairly educated person knows that 
a contract, to be valid, must be entered into freely. 
Now there is no more “ subtlety” in the ‘*‘ Roman 
use” of this doctrine than there is in English legal 
practice. It is a perfectly plain and simple prin- 
ciple. The ‘ facts ” as to the intention of the parties 
to a contract are often difficult to ascertain. But 
“« intention,” in the Roman Court as in the English 
Commercial Law, is a ‘‘ matter of fact,” to be de- 
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cided by the evidence. As a famous English judge 
once declared, ‘‘ The state of a man’s mind is as 
much a matter of fact as the state of his digestion.” 

But the argument of the Saturpay RevIEW was 
that because a certain contract had been declared null 
and void by the Church, therefore the Church was 
hypocritical in maintaining the inviolability of the 
marriage contract. Surely any normal person can 
see that it is exactly because the Church cannot dis- 
solve a marriage that it has to make stringent con- 
ditions. Do the critics expect the Church to say that 
a marriage obtained by force is valid? The Editor 
naturally objects to being convicted of this kind of 
ignorance, and prefers to call it irony. I have often 
wondered what constituted irony, and now I know. 
(I must add, to avoid misunderstanding, that I am 
here a little ironical.) The paragraph was such a 
perfect example of the way prejudice may blind the 
reasoning, that I considered it due to honest non- 
Catholics to be warned of the difficulty they are in 
when trying to persuade Catholics to their point of 
view. It is entirely wrong to suggest, as Mr. 
Poynter does, that Catholics defending their religion 
assume that ‘‘ every strong critic” must be either 
a fool or a rogue. It was prejudice, or intellectual 
dishonesty, I was hitting at; and I did that not so 
much as a Catholic, as one who likes to read in- 
telligent comment on events in a paper which asks 
me to pay sixpence weekly for the privilege of read- 
ing it. Further, there was here no question of 
‘strong criticism.” There was no such thing as 
‘** criticism ” as I have been taught its meaning. 
There was exactly what I have said and proved— 
ignorant abuse. It is deplorable that a man of Mr. 
Poynter’s learning should, even in charity, attempt 
to defend it. 

The second of Mr. Poynter’s objections to Catholic 
Apologetics as conducted by Mr. Belloc and others 
is that it all ‘‘ begs the question ” by assuming itself 
to be based on truth. Mr. Poynter says he dissociated 
himself from it because of this ‘‘ mere and very 
dubious assumption.” As an example of the very 
thing Mr. Poynter charges me with (petitio principit) 
this is excellent, for I assumed nothing. I merely 
cbjected to misrepresentation of known facts and 
ascertainable doctrine. It is Mr. Poynter who ‘‘ begs 
the question” here by introducing irrelevancies. 
Apart from that, however, Mr. Poynter did right in 
ceasing from taking part in propaganda when he 
doubted if what he was saying was true. The Church 
can find no place for doubters. I notice that Mr. 
Poynter does not hesitate to lay a charge against 
Mr. Belloc because ‘‘ it seems to be true,” to him. 
If Mr. Poynter is so uncertain of the truth of any- 
thing he says, he would do much better not to say 
it. Catholics do not assume their religion to be true. 
But apparently non-Catholics are entitled to assume 
that it is false. 

I am, etc., 
P. P. MurPHY 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION 


SIR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A Trained Nurse ’’ is 
an idealist; and, as such, she wins our respect. But 
the average nurse is not a bit that sort of person. As 
a rule she is a healthy young woman who takes up 
nursing because she thinks it will be interesting, be- 
cause she must do something for her living, because 
she does not get on at home, because (so I am in- 
formed to-day by a Ward Sister of considerable ex- 
perience) she is attracted by the uniform. It is not 


until she gets actually into the wards that she learns 
what a very hard time she has let herself in for—long 
hours, dull food, almost no social life, cold-blooded 
discipline; the discipline of a 
tution. 

‘* Trained Nurse ’’ is right: it is astonishing how 
little is known about the real conditions of hospital 


‘* religious ’’ insti- 


life. I have seen half a dozen young nurses at a time 
reduced to tears by a bullying Matron or a Ward 
Sister (some of your ‘‘ Elderly Women ’”’!) I have 
known nurses who spent all their pocket money on 
food, because of the inadequacy, or dullness, of the 
food provided inside the hospital. I know nurses 
who go on duty at seven each morning and remain 
on duty, with two hours off, till 8.30 at night. True, 
on one day in the week they go off duty at 4.30; and 


they have two days off a month. But in their times 


off they are expected to study books on nursing; 
they are expected to prepare for examinations which 
are by no means easy. 

Your correspondent reveals much, without intend- 
ing it. It is just that pietistic outlook which makes 
much of the life inside hospitals almost impossible, 
The House Surgeon is not expected to live according 
to the standard of a Form in the Lower School be- 
cause of the Divine remark, ‘‘ I was sick and ye 
visited me.’’ Rather is he inclined to make a fuss 
if his times off, and his meals, are not according to 
his liking. Yet his job is every bit as vocational as 
that of any nurse. But nurses, during their three 
years as probationers, are expected to submit to rules 
and restrictions which are all very well for small 
girls at school, but humiliating when applied to 
grown-up young women. 

Humiliating! That is it. Too many probationer 
rurses are humiliated. Some are not, and it is just 
these who blossom forth as the really good Sisters 
and Matrons. The others develop into the cold- 
blooded, thoroughly efficient women who harry their 
probationers, cut down hospital food bills, curry 
favour with the financial authorities of the hospital, 
get on well with the hospital chaplain, and exasperate 
everybody else about the place. It is from them that 
the nursing aspirant, if she has any sense, flees as 
from a plague. 

A nurse, if she is to be of any real use, must have 
a sense of humour. The nurse who is always think- 
ing of her vocation, who is_ self-conscious, who 
deliberately is out ‘‘to do good,’’ is far better 
employed in some other sphere, I have listened to 
the comments of the ward on that sort of lady. The 
comments were quite definite, but they were not 
polite. 

I am, etc., 
A Doctor 


SIR,—What is really the trouble with nursing is 
that its conditions are a Victorian survival. Nursing 
was in Victorian times almost the only respectable 
escape from the British home. In order to escape at 
all women were willing to accept conditions which no 
domestic servant of to-day would tolerate for a 
moment. (Compare the demands proposed for a 
Nurses’ Union with those for a Servants’ Union in 
last week’s papers.) 

I appreciate the sincerity of the letter of ‘A 
Trained Nurse.” But those to whom nursing or any 
other form of service is a genuine vocation are and 
will always be a smail minority. And that minority is 
by no means necessarily competent. 

I am afraid, too, that many members of the nursing 
profession who scorn those whom they consider 
** grousers ’’ are themselves possessed of independent 
means or other resources. As the Spanish proverb 
says, ‘‘ It is easy to walk when one holds a horse by 
the bridle.’’ 

I am, etc., 
C. L. 


SIR,—‘‘ A Trained Nurse's ’’ letter in your issue 
of December 4 is of value, for it represents a type 
of mind against which nurses have to contend. 

No one disputes that the cure of the body is a voca- 
tion. So is the cure of the soul. The Church is a 
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profession. So is Nursing. Moreover, only this year 
no small portion of the time of the Church Assembly 
has been devoted to the reorganization of finance in 
order that those engaged in the cure of the soul shall 
be properly provided for. Because of this no one dis- 
putes its ‘* divine character,’’ but practical Christian 
men believe the work done may be the better for this 
rearrangement. 

The discipline of a hospital must be severe; natur- 
ally it varies with the personality of the person in 
authority, just as in the Navy and Army. But I have 
never yet heard any nurse seriously complain of this 
discipline. It is recognized and willingly accepted. 

Nowhere is health of body and mind more essential 
than in a general hospital ward. But how can health 
be at its best if proper time be not allowed for rest 
and recreation, and if any sort of food, served any- 
how, is considered good enough for the nurses’ table? 

As your correspondent truly says, Nursing is ‘‘ the 
most womanly of all work.’’ Why then this shortage 
of nurses, when other avenues of employment for 
educated women are overstocked? There are two 
reasons: (1) The mistakenly idealistic point of view 
taken by your correspondent ; (2)—this is far the more 
serious—the attitude of mind often assumed by 
matrons: ‘*‘ What was good enough for us is good 
enough for you.”’ 

The world moves. There are few who wish to see 
the nursing profession turned into a trade union, 
but many desire a thorough reorganization which wil! 
make it attractive to the educated girl of to-day. 

I am, etc., 
A HospiraL Patient ” 


DOGS IN LONDON 


SIR,—As an old breeder, exhibitor and judge, I was 
very much amused with your correspondent’s comic 
Christmas letter in your issue of December 4. I do 
not think he knows very much about dogs when he 
says that they do not require constant exercise. To 
keep them in proper health they want constant exer- 
cise, as much as man can give them. The sporting 
breeds would think nothing of doing fifty miles per 
day for many days in the week, and would be all the 
better for it. The life of dogs in London or any great 
city is a misery to them, for their natural instinct is 
for the glorious open country. 

The only breeds of the canine world that are most 
fitted to pass their lives in London are the monstrosi- 
ties of the toy dog world, so beloved by some women, 
and I am sorry to say by some men also. The modern 
bull dog is perhaps the best dog for anyone to keep 
in London, on account of his incapacity for much 
exercise as he is really nothing more than a poor 
cripple ; in fact every part of his anatomy is deformed, 
so that he is incapable of going any great distance. 

I often wonder what the old bull breeders would 
think of our modern wrecks. 

I am, etc., 
James Money Kyrie Lupton 

Richmond, Surrey 


SIR,—With reference to the last paragraph under 
“Notes of the Week’? in your issue of November 27, 
which touches on a real nuisance, may I suggest 
that all dogs temporarily, or otherwise in towns, 
should pay an increased tax—ros. (instead of 7s. 6d.) 
for animals up to 20 Ibs. weight, and ros. for every 
additional 10 lbs.—each dog to have its owner’s 
name and address and identity number on its collar? 
This would result in a better class of dog being kept, 
and they would be better looked after. The number 
of our foot-footed friends about (cared for and un- 
tared for) is very large, while the state of pavements 


is often revolting. I have written to past Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer on the subject, and the im- 
pression I have formed is that they turn the 
proposition down on the grounds that there is no 
money in it. That, however, is not the point. It is 
a question of health of human beings and welfare of 
dogs. 

Similarly all cats ought to wear a collar and disc. 
They are often protracted disturbers of workers’ sleep, 
and would be better attended to if owners had to make 
some payment, however trifling, for keeping them. 

I am, etc., 
Lover ” 


SMOKING CARRIAGES 


SIR,—Allow me to endorse the letter of Frances 
Humphreys in your issue of December 4, in regard to 
smoking carriages. The selfishness of smokers has 
been growing for years and owing to acquiescence on’ 
the part of others is now becoming an almost intoler- 
able nuisance. Why should they inflict their smoke 
on their fellow-citizens in trains, tubes or theatres? 
There are numbers of people that loathe huge volumes 
of tobacco smoke and still more the odour of stale 
tobacco smoke, both of which are particularly objec- 
tionable in confined spaces such as theatres and trains. 
Personally I almost always choose a non-smoking 
carriage and invariably insist upon my rights—one 
did not do this of course with wounded men in 1919. 

Why should the man next to me in a picture theatre, 
for instance, be allowed to puff his smoke into my face 
for a couple of hours without let or hindrance—and I 
have known the “‘ fair sex ’’ do it also? What about 
those travellers and theatre-goers that suffer from 
tendencies to asthma and catarrh? Are they not to 
be considered, for there are thousands of them? 
Nor is this a question of the ‘“ kill-joys” as 
one correspondent in a morning paper re- 
cently seemed to think. The “ kill-joy ’’ is generally 
understood to be the sort of person that objects to 
tennis on Sundays, to light alcoholic refreshment, etc. ; 
but there is no occasion for a “‘ kill-joy ’’ even to be 
present at such entertainment, let alone partake of 
it. The case is not at all analogous to that of the 
objector to the smoking nuisance. Those who think 
like me object to smokers interfering with our enjoy- 
ment by smoking in our presence when we cannot get 
away from it. Have they not all the rest of the day 
or week to ‘‘ enjoy ’’ their smoke elsewhere ? 

After saying all this, permit me to declare that I 
am a smoker who enjoys a smoke, consciously enjoys 
it at ‘‘ reasonable ’’’ times. I smoke two or three 
cigarettes after meals and an occasional pipe. I refuse 
to become one of that army of smoking automata that 
always have a cigarette or a pipe hanging out of their 
mouths, and whose smoking is really so automatic that 
they no more really enjoy it than they enjoy breathing. 

As regards train services why not adopt the system 
that obtains in Holland? There smoking is permitted 
in all railway carriages except those specially labelled 
‘* For Non-Smokers.’’ I think on our railways there 
should be at least two such carriages or coaches, 
and on the tube trains at least one. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


SIR,—I endorse with all my heart Frances Hum- 
phrey’s sensible and temperate letter on the above 
question. 

I am a middle-aged woman, compelled by the 
exigencies of my purse to travel more often by Tube 
and Metropolitan, than by the costly taxi. In these 
foggy months I am troubled by a weakness of the 
larynx, which is much aggravated by an atmosphere 
of tobacco smoke, and I do most fervently trust that 
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the refuge of a non-smoking compartment will not be 
denied me. 

As things now are, there are many more ‘“‘smokers’’ 
than ‘‘ non-smokers ’’ on the Underground trains, and 
I am often hard put to it to attain one of the latter ere 
the train moves on. Surely it is not asking too much 
to allow the miserable minority of tobacco abstainers 
a small corner, where they can sit in peace, interfering 
with nobody. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A DESPONDENT TRAVELLER ”. 


‘A TALK WITH JOSEPH CONRAD ’ 


SIR,—I acknowledge the generosity of your 
reviewer’s estimate of the personal account of Conrad 
in my little book. Will you then permit me to enter 
a mild protest against his method of dismissing the 
criticism with the contemptuous flick of a final 
sentence? Surely it is a golden rule of reviewing that 
a sweeping statement damaging to the author should 
be explained by the reviewer? The anonymous critic 
of my book is entitled to his opinion that my essay 
shows me to be ‘‘ happier as a recorder than as a 
critic,’’ but I submit he is not entitled to tell the public 
of the Saturpay Review his opinion with no attempt 
to justify it. The critical part of my essay is brief, but 
I re-read everything Conrad ever wrote before pre- 
paring it, and spent most of four months in writing 
it. This does not prove that it is good criticism 
(though some excellent critics think it is), but I hope 
it will excuse a momentary impatience in me. 

I am, etc., 
R. L. Mecroz 


BLACKBERRIES AS A PEST 


SIR,—It is difficult to believe that that old friend 
of our childhood, the blackberry, should ever develop 
into a pest. But they say it is so in New Zealand, and 
that they must introduce a bug to eat him down. 

May they have better luck than Australia with its 
rabbits and the West Indies with its mongooses. But 
it is a dangerous experiment, for if the bug gets the 
better of the bush what is it going to eat when the 
blackberry is done? 

I am, etc., 
** YOKEL ” 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Mr. Kipling says that at Heffle Cuckoo Fair 
‘the old woman lets the cuckoo out of the basket 
for to loose lawful spring in England.’’ I shall be 
very glad if some of your readers will give me informa- 
tion about this Fair. 

M. R. 


SIR,—Can any reader supply me with the context 
and author of the following: 


(a). ‘*. .. compounding sins we’re most inclined 
to 
By damning those we have no mind to.”’ 

(b). A passage which begins, to my very vague 
recollection, with something about the peevish twit- 
terings of little birds. 

‘*. . . which usher in the tedium of the day.’’? 
Bouun Lyncu 


SIR,—There is a story that a woman once wrote to 
Browning directing his attention to a particularly 
obscene passage in his own poetry and requesting him 
to elucidate the meaning, and that the poet replied 


somewhat to this effect: ‘‘ When that passage was 
written only God and Robert Browning knew the 
meaning of it; now only God knows.’’ I have reaq 
somewhere that there is an earlier version of this story, 
Could any of your readers assist me to trace it? 

D. S. Mumrorp 


‘* MAN WITHOUT AMBITION ”’ 


SIR,—The sentence quoted by your correspondent, 
Mr. W. Chariton, in your issue of December 4, is to 
be found in the * Characters ’ of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

T. ALLEN CREE 


BERNARD BARTON 


SIR,—Bernard Barton, commonly known as “ The 
Quaker Poet,’’ was born in London on January 31, 
1784, and died at Woodbridge, in Suffolk, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1849. For forty years he held an appoint- 
ment in a bank at Woodbridge. He was the author of 
many hymns and poems, mainly of a religious nature, 
and the father-in-law of Edward FitzGerald. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Charles Lamb, to whom he 
dedicated a sonnet which appeared in the London 
Magazine for February, 1823. 

M. T. Har 


** SOUND, SOUND THE CLARION ”’ 


SIR,—May I (belatedly) say one word on the author- 
ship of the famous lines? I have always believed that 
when Scott writes, under the verses that head his 
chapters, the word ‘‘ Anon,” or ‘* Anonymous,” he is 
(modestly) claiming the lines as his own. So when, 
in a recent Literary Competition, I saw the author's 
name asked for, I at once said to myself, ‘“ Sir 
Walter 

However this may be, as he apparently knew all 
about the Bee, surely he could never have written 
‘* Anonymous ” beneath the quatrain which heads 
Chapter 34 in ‘ Old Mortality ’? m 

J. B. 


SIR,—After reading the correspondence about these 
lines in the SaturDAy Review, I came on the follow- 
ing words in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
referring to his last years: ‘‘ The martyrdom lasted 
with his days; and if it shortened them, let us re- 
member his own immortal words : 


‘ Sound, sound the clarion, fill the pipe, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life, 

Is worth an age without a name.’ ”’ 


Referring to the volume of the poems, I found the 
lines among ‘ Lyrical and Miscellaneous Pieces,’ and 
described as a motto in ‘ Old Mortality,’ heading 
Chapter 33, where I found them with the signature 
‘* Anonymous,”’ an occasional practice of Scott’s. 

This surely settles the authorship of these very 
characteristic lines. 


A. PorTER 


‘ THE ART OF DINING’ 
SIR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ W. H. W.’’ is not 
quite accurate in stating the origin of Mr. Hayward’s 
book on ‘ The Art of Dining.’ I never heard of such a 
thing as Walker’s Quarterly Review. The article 


appeared in the Quarterly Review, and was based 
on Walker’s Original. The book is still in print, and 
can easily be obtained through any bookseller. 

Joun Murray 
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MUSIC 
HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN A RUSSIAN 


T st comment made recently in the editorial 
columns of this paper upon the popularity of 
Sullivan’s comic operas and of the Russian 
Ballet merits a little expansion. For it is remarkable 
that two companies, whose wares are-of more than 
ephemeral worth, should be enjoying the greatest suc- 
cess in every sense of the word. Logicaliy, of course, 
there is nothing strange in the fact, since the best 
ought to be attractive; but in practice that is often 
not the result of presenting the public with a good 
thing. The public is apt to show an obstinate prefer- 
ence for mediocrity, but it is equally obstinate in its 
faithfulness to anything which it has once taken to 
its heart. To the astonishment of Mr. Playfair it 
clasped to its bosom the stop-gap ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ 
and refused to loosen its embrace for several years, 
and then only with reluctance. The course of theatrical 
history at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, was pro- 
foundly modified, not altogether for the good, by this 
unexpected obstruction. If that be taken as a proof 
that the good succeeds, let the reader remember the 
seven fat years of ‘ Chu Chin Chow.’ It is not the 
good or the bad that succeeds, but simply success. 

The success of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas is 
due to a nice adjustment of balance between the two 
partners. When they were first produced, it was Gil- 
bert’s perverse wit that provided the major attraction. 
It came as a tart challenge to the self-complacent 
fashions of the ’eighties. Its topsy-turvy view of life 
seemed natural enough to a generation whose younger 
members had been brought up on the milder inver- 
sions of Lewis Carroll. To-day Gilbert’s wit seems 
thin and often unpleasant; and his parodies of trans- 
pontine melodrama, of the esthetic cult and of the 
craze for japonaiseries have lost their savour for 
people who knew not the originals. So it is Sullivan 
who is now the predominant partner. His tuneful 
music sweetens Gilbert’s tartness and his delicate 
orchestration provides those who have learnt his tunes 
by heart with the pleasures of fresh discoveries at 
every hearing. But Gilbert still serves his purpose, 
for it is his funniness that attracts the young in each 
generation and prepares new initiates to fall captive 
to the music when they reach maturity. 

It is an odd situation, a Gilbertian one, that the 
highly respected composer, who was chid by con- 
temporary critics for lending his genius to the 
frivolities of comic opera, should be remembered by 
them alone, while his symphonic and his sacred music, 
which those same critics regarded as his true medium 
of expression, are now all but forgotten. The ex- 
planation of this paradox seems to lie in the fact that 
Sullivan was not an original thinker. He required the 
stimulus of some existing form to stir his imagina- 
tion. There is nothing in his operas which can really 
be placed beside the work of Mozart, with whom he 
has sometimes been compared. Mozart was a 
creative genius, Sullivan was imitative. Given a Vic- 
torian ballad, a song by Dibdin, a Japanese tune, he 
could produce something which at once mocked at 
and bettered the original. He had the gift, in which 
Englishmen have often excelled, of parody; but, 
unlike Gilbert, he was able to add something to his 
parody which gave it permanence. The Surrey-side 
type of melodrama has almost disappeared from the 
stage, but the ghost-song in ‘ Ruddigore ’ is as alive 
to-day as it ever was. It lives because Sullivan wrote 
it, as he wrote all his best music, with a perfectly 
straight face. He made no grimaces and his music 
requires none on the part of the singers. 

It does, however, require to be sung. That is one 
of the weak points in the d’Oyley Carte productions 


at the Princes Theatre. There is very little true sing- 
ing to be heard, except from the chorus. Mr. Lytton 
is a fine comedian, who has the gift of ‘“‘getting across’ 
things which are not in reality very funny, but he 
has not nowadays the slightest pretensions to a voice. 
One would like to hear Robin Oakapple’s music sung, 
however much one might regret the loss of Mr. Lytton’s 
acting. It is the same story with many other of the 
principals. They have the spirit, the traditions of the 
old Savoy days, ingrained in them, but few of them 
are capable of producing the musical tone which Sul- 
livan deserves. I know that it is a dangerous thing 
to say that if any old Savoyard who may read this 
article were to recognize me in the street, I should 
be lucky to escape with a broken head, yet I would 
gladly sacrifice the traditions to a more satisfying 
musical performance. We have that at last in the 
orchestra, when we are allowed to hear it uninter- 
rupted by silly chatter and sillier applause. Let us 
have it also on the stage. 

It is greatly to Sullivan’s credit that he is an Eng- 
lishman. It is to the greater credit of the London 
public, that being an Englishman, his gifts are not 
under-valued. It would be still more to our credit if 
we were more discriminating in our applause and less 
satisfied with seeing and hearing these operas per- 
formed in the same faulty way, simply because that 
is the way in which they have always been done. The 
standard, especially in matters of scenery and cos- 
tume, has been raised in recent years, despite the 
opposition of the Old Guard, but there is much more 
that might still be improved. The management are 
cautious; it took insistent demands from the audience 
to persuade them to risk the revival of ‘ Ruddigore,’ 
and ‘ Box and Cox ’ was put on with great misgiving, 
because the book was not by Gilbert. They need have 
no fear; the great public, having been captured, is 
obstinately faithful. 

Its own audience is no less faithful to M. 
Diaghilev’s Ballet. It turns a blind eye to the 
falling-off which is so apparent in their perform- 
ances, and persuades itself by violent applause 
that the dancing is just as good now as it 
was in 1914. It is right, so far as three or four 
of the principals are concerned, but profoundly wrong 
about the rest. Even the now legendary Nijinsky could 
hardly have surpassed Idzikovsky in ‘ The Swan 
Lake’ or have mimed the part of Petroushka better 
than Woizikovsky. Nor do I think that any of the 
previous members of the company could have excelled 
Sokolova and Woizikovsky in ‘ The Three-cornered 
Hat.’ Most of the others are no more than competent 
and the corps de ballet are deplorable in their lack 
of unity. There could be no other excuse for the 
revival of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Swan Lake,’ with its 
ludicrous flock of swans (var. Cygnus albus wag- 
neriensis), except to display the virtuosity of a great 
ballerina and a perfect ensemble. Danilova, accom- 
plished though she is, cannot yet be ranked with the 
great names. In the performance which I saw the 
corps de ballet were all at odds and sometimes ap- 
peared uncertain what to do next. Those who can 
remember ‘ Les Sylphides’ in the old days will ap- 
preciate the difference in the standard. 

Fokine’s ballets, no less than Petipa’s, require a 
perfect ensemble, if they are to produce their full 
effect. Fokine uses, if the metaphor may be allowed, 
choreographic counterpoint, while Petipa’s designs are 
mostly homophonic or employ only the simplest coun- 
ter-rhythms. The performance of ‘ Petroushka’ 
was slack in movement; the crowd perambu- 
lated apathetically and missed the effect of a well- 
ordered kaleidoscope. In ‘ L’Oiseau de feu,’ the 
season’s most interesting revival, the contrary 


rhythms of Fokine’s designs were lost, because no 
two dances in the various groups were moving pre- 
cisely together. 

Gontcharova’s dresses and scenery for this ballet 
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are extraordinarily successful. I always felt that 
Bakst’s dresses and Golovine’s scenery for the original 
production lacked the brilliance of colour which the 
theme demands. Gontcharova has remedied the fault, 
except, strangely enough, in the costume of the Fire 
Bird herself. This should be the most dazzling focus 
of light in the gorgeous ensemble of the first scene. 
Yet she was clad in more sober colours than anyone 
else. However, the total effect was a spectacle of the 
greatest beauty, for which a parallel can only be 
found in the pre-war splendours of the Coronation 
scene in ‘ Boris Godounov ’ or of ‘ Le Cog d’Or,’ and 
which made one wish the more for the old standard 
of execution on the part of the company. 
H. 


THE THEATRE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Ivor BROWN 


First Blood. By Allan Monkhouse. Gate Theatre Salon. 
Othello. By William Shakespeare. Great Hall, King’s College. 
Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. The Old Vic. 

T their upper room in Floral Street the Gate 
A Theatre players continue to range ‘the con- 

tinents. The tag about four boards and a 
passion is pretty closely realized. You might, if you 
were in pedantic mood, insist that there are really 
five boards or even six; but you could not deny the 
passion that impels men and women to pen the 
cosmic drama in a pill-box. The players who take 
on a masterpiece a fortnight in a garret of ordinary 
size are men whose busy toil does not divide the 
Sabbath from the week. Attic drama of this kind 
demands the Spartan actor. 

Yet there are times when to be cribbed is to be 
favoured. It is, perhaps, a criticism of the realist’s 
method that it is more easily presented on four boards 
than on four thousand. The task of contriving 
intimacy in a large theatre is an eternal challenge to 
the producer’s cunning. Ask him to stage a throne- 
room or a marble hall with voices romantically 
resonant and he has the requisite acreage to work 
upon. Demand a cottage and tea-table argument and 
he is hard put to it to make a cabin of his kingdom. 
At the Gate Theatre the position is reversed. Mr. 
Peter Godfrey has to spend most of his time and of 
his great ingenuity in making ball-rooms by the inch. 
Ask him for a room the size of a cupboard and his 
stage presents it ready-made. 

The first act of ‘ First Blood ’ is set in a Lancashire 
kitchen and contains some admirable “‘ in-fighting ”’ 
between two turbulent ‘‘ Reds ’’ and an employer’s 
son who combines immensities of reasonableness with 
a human interest in keeping his own end up. The 
limitations of space are here an asset to the pro- 
ducer, since the concentration of the dialogue is per- 
fectly framed by the compression of six people within 
four small walls. The narrowness is a hindrance when 
we move on to the august habitation of the cotton- 
lord, but Mr. Godfrey, as I have said, has learned 
the mastery of much in little. The point is, however, 
that the kitchen-scenes of this play are likely to 
succeed better on the abnormal than on the normal 
stage. 

To say that ‘ First Blood’ is not Mr. Monkhouse’s 
best play is not to deny its excellence. It is jerky at 
the close, and the fact that life in time of industrial 
chaos may be jerky too does not altogether dispel 
one’s desire for less abruptness. Sir William Stott, 
the employer, carries ponderous idiocy to the verge of 
caricature, and his heavy tread disturbs the delicate 
actuality of the rest. But I hold that no other 


| 
| 
| 


dramatist of our time could have done the quarrel in 
the first act so well. The dialogue is pertinent, crisp 
and natural. Those who remember the family argu- 
ment at the beginning of ‘ The Conquering Hero’ 
will know how Mr. Monkhouse can make a conversa- 
tional phrase crack and hit like a pistol-shot. In 
‘ First Blood’ his marksmanship is just as pretty, 
The acting of it was up to the level of the writing, 
Mr. Harold Young as the shop steward, brutishly loyal 
to the class-warrior’s status, all prickliness and prin- 
ciples, gave a very firm and fine performance, while 
Mr. John Gartrell, representing Capitalism with a 
warm heart and an open mind, made the reasonable 
plausible with the ultimate human instinct for self- 
defence nicely visible below the surface. Indeed the 


| Gate Theatre company was good throughout, and the 
_ feminine reactions to class-war were well mirrored by 
| Miss Gillian Lind, Miss Winifred Oughton, and Miss 


| Frances Peterson. 


It was all a delightful change 


| from the ordinary play in the ordinary play-house. 


| speare in modern dress. 


The actors of King’s College prefer their Shake- 
It is a fashion which is not 
wholly a fad. The object is to give the audience a 
jerk and to remind them that a classic is not just a 
distant solemnity whose performance one _piously 
attends in a state of half-stupefied reverence. For the 
person who is befogged by doublets and poetry the 
jerk may be healthy, but for less doltish play-goers 
there is no need to emphasize the fact that Shake- 
speare can still mean something. Plain-clothes 
Shakespeare means plain-clothes acting, and there are 
some advantages in that. It sloughs away the tradi- 
tional business, the meaningless guffaws and sawings 
of the air, to which Shakespeare himself objected in 
his time. A young man in a dinner-jacket is bound 
to put a spoke in this ghastly ritual, and even if the 
spoke is only a cigarette its smoke is rising from a 
cleansing fire. On the other hand a young man in 
a dinner-jacket, while he spares us the stale gestures 
and mortifying technique of the ‘‘ costume ”’ actor, 
will probably shrink from poetry with as much horror 
as if it were a ready-made bow-tie. Unfortunately for 
the cause Shakespeare did write verse—and some of 
it is quite good. Neither in Sir Barry Jackson’s 
‘ Hamlet’ nor in the King’s College ‘ Othello’ has 
the reconciliation between poetry and ‘‘ plus fours ” 
been achieved. 

With the exception of Othello, competently acted by 
Mr. H. W. Beck, the King’s College players spoke 
their lines wretchedly. Let not the young pioneers 
suspect re of being an old fogey horrified because 
Roderigo was reduced to the level of a musical comedy 
simpleton, »’andering through Venice like a seven-day 
tourist from Shepherd’s Bush. Nor am I to be 
shocked by ‘‘a herald” turned broadcaster, tele- 
phones, opera cloaks, ‘‘ furniture by Drage,” and 
all the rest of the ingenious facetiousness. All I 
claim is that modern clothes should not be used for 
blanketing Shakespeare’s incomparable phrase and 
rhythm. The fact that Venetian notables wear the 
uniform of the Italian army to-day is no possible 
excuse for flat and feeble utterance. If only their 
spirits had been half as Italianate as their tunics, I 
would not have grumbled. But that any players, be 
they in jerkin or out of it, should mumble through 
Shakespeare as though it were something to be 
ashamed of is really intolerable. Some of the pro- 
nunciation was disgraceful. I heard ‘‘ Moor ’’ called 
‘More ”’ and jewel ’’ spoken as ‘‘ jool.’’ Need 
a University education bring a man to this slatternly 
and lifeless speech? ‘ Othello’ is one of the most 
exciting plays ever written, but on this occasion it 
worked on me like poppy, mandragora, and all the 
drowsy syrups of the world. Mr. Beak alone seemed 
responsive to the splendid noise that is a powerful part 
of Shakespeare’s heritage. 

At the ‘‘ Old Vic ”’ they are faithful to the Nordic 
modes traditionally associated with Macbeth. The 
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waggish modernizers can have some fun here if they 
choose. One foresees the witches turned into old 
ladies at a séance, her ladyship suitably tweeded as a 
Highland hostess ready to be photographed with “ the 
guns,’’ and Macbeth himself as a colonel of the Black 
Watch. The programme will announce that the ecto- 
plasm for Banquo’s ghost has been loaned by Sludge 
and Son and that the heath has been specially blasted 
by the Industrial Waste Products, Limited. But the 
“Old Vic ’’ is not thus progressive. It relies on the 
speed and spirit and sound of the thing, and not in 
vain. On the night that I attended Mr. Balliol Hollo- 
way was an unhappy casualty of castle-warfare and Mr. 
Ernest Milton presented a forceful, crafty, and black- 
avised usurper. He was altogether too forceful for 
Miss Dorothy Massingham, for whose counsel, for good 
or evil, one could not feel that he would have cared a 
jot. But both players spoke their lines with a fine 
conveyance of their meaning as well as with a proper 
respect for rhythm. The company has some weak 
members, but Mr. Leigh’s production was rapid, 
exciting, and unpretentious. Mr. Milton’s feat in 
taking up the part at briefest notice was considerable, 
and Miss Massingham put some brilliant brainwork 
into the simulation of the sinister mien and mood 
which are not hers by nature. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—41 


Ser sy ELIzABETH BIBESCO 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a seventeenth cen- 
tury Epitaph by a mistress on her lover, whose 
infidelity she has only discovered after his death, 

B. A mother, on terms of perfect intimacy with 
her son, disapproves of the woman he loves. He re- 
peats to his mother one remark of his fiancée’s, proving 
that she has both humour and understanding. We 
offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best suggestions as to what that 
remark—a single sentence—was. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 41a, 
or LITERARY 41s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Fri- 
day, December 17, 1926. The results will be announced 


in the issue of the SarurDay REviEW immediately | 


following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 39 
Set By GERALD BULLETT 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
of the story of Three Blind Mice into not less than 
two, not more than three, Spenserian stanzas. 


| 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea to the author of the 
wittiest application for it in the form of a letter, of not 
more than 300 words, addressed to the setter of the 
Competition. Offers to “‘ share the swag ’’ will not 
be entertained. The letter must be written in prose, 
and brevity will be accounted a merit. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Gerald Bullett, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. GERALD BULLETT 


39a. The entries for this competition were very 
numerous, but not very good. Never before has there 
been such a spate of archaisms. I got so tired of 
seeing the word ‘‘ griesly,” for example, that I was 
tempted to simplify my task by disqualifying, sum- 
marily, all the poems that contained it. Many com- 
petitors—including, as it happens, the prizewinners— 
assumed that ‘‘ Spenserian stanza ’’ implied imitation 
or parody of Spenser, a matter which I intended to 
leave entirely to the taste and fancy of the individual 
poets. Others made the fatal mistake of padding 
out the narrative with polysyllabic humour. This 
simply will not do. ‘* Three quadrupedal rodents 
without sight” is the kind of line that evokes no 
response but a hollow groan. I have no hesitation 
in recommending Non Omnia for the first prize. 
With less confidence I recommend Maria Hinterstoder 
for the second prize. Will she please send her 
address? H. C. M. deserves commendation. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Whylom in woodés dim wonne mousen three, 

That Sminthean Apollo punish’d had, 

For that his altar sacrilegiously 

They erstwhile had y-gnawn and farre did gadde. 
But them he did pursue with arrowes drad, 

That strook their tender eyes and made them blind. 
Full wareless wander’d they, all sore bestad ; 


_ Withouten sight no sustain could they find, 


Ne cheese, ne butter, grain, nor e’en sweete bacon 
rind. 


And on a time, it fortunéd they stray’d 

Nighe to a grange where harvest was all done; 
Riche odoures then did make them unafrayde, 
Full swifte sped they as ’twere a race begun, 
And lo, the seely beastes how they did run! 
Eftsoones they chanc’d to meet the farmer’s wife, 
Her footsteps they did followe, everyone, 

That she might lead them to provender rife; 

But unto her she raught the hideous carving-knife. 


Unweeting all they followéd her still; 

Then flash’d the weapon fell in fierce despite, 
Accomplishing that wretch’s bloody will, 

And on a tail with so importune might 

Smote puissantly, from body sund’ring quite. 
The wife ’gan fiercely then to waxen bold, 

And other two she hew’d—a griesly sight— 

A sadder one did ne’er the earth behold, 

Nor under heav’n moe piteous story e’er was told. 


Non Omnia 


SECOND PRIZE 


A farmer’s ancient threshing-floor was there 
Within the barn fulfilled of winter store, 

Where they their dwelling had and livéd e’er 

in piteous drade of cat and creatures more ; 
Corceca’s daughters were they, blind as she 
These mice who rayaged all things at their will, 
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But yet, not satisfied, the sightless three, 
These seely rodents, by the nose were ware 
Of caseous odour from the dame who highte Jill. 


As when the hounds in winter gin to yell 

For stink of fox lies all across the vale, 

So ran they after that which they could smell 

And fain would eat nor knew it for their bale, 

And every wight that seeing it did stare 

At such a sight as one could scarce believe 

As timid deer in jungle thick should dare 

The cruel tigress chase and her bereave 

Of whelp. So seeméd it to churl and eke to reeve. 


But Jill the farmer’s dame now turning saw 

Then after her they come incontinent 

And weening that they never more should gnaw 

At cheese of her making, nor of frument 

Her husband’s busy care could hardly store, 

With shrill outcry and shriek did loudly bray 

And with her longé cruell knife outbore 

And smote their sinuous caudal ends away 

What more? What bloodier sight could mortal ever see? 


Maria HINTERSTODER 


39B. 
duced an astonishing number and variety of letters, 
ranging from the pompously formal to the extrava- 
gantly affectionate. Every form of flattery, entreaty, 


and blackmail was employed, but of wit there was a | 


singular dearth. Had the prize been offered for the 
most cunningly pleasant letter, or the most genial, it 
must have gone to Coq, who began her insidious 
assault upon me with the potent words: ‘‘ Gerald 
dear, Do you like BEER?” D. A., Lester Ralph, 
and J. J. Nevin deserve mention; and Robert Clarke 
may find what comfort he can in the assurance that 
his first paragraph (‘‘ I have read with the liveliest 
appreciation your delicately veiled personal appeal to 
me in this week’s Sarurpay REviEwW ”) would have 
won him the prize had he not somewhat laboriously 
elaborated a good idea in the rest of the letter. Feel- 


The offer of a guinea for the asking pro- | 


11 December 1926 


| had ought to turn my literary talents to some account. 
I mean only yesterday | wrote in my diary what a 
gentleman friend said to me when I took him to lun- 
cheon in the Ritz (the one here, I mean—not the 
one at London). We had been having caviare and 
quite a lot of champagne, because I always feel that 
a girl had ought to drink quite a jot of champagne this 
weather. So he said he hated to see such brains 
wasted, and from what | told him about my diary 
he felt I had quite a lot of literary talent and refine. 
ment, and I had ought to turn it to account. So 
he said one could always make money at it, too. 
So I told him almost any girl with ideals who was 
romantic would agree with him. Finally, I said | 
had quite a headache, and left him. Because when 
a gentleman is really imprest with a girl’s brains and 
beauty is the time to make one’s absents felt. Be- 
sides, I really had an appointment for tea with Mr, 
Eisman. So I mean I should be quite glad to accept 
_ those prizes, because where-as a girl can always rely 
on gentlemen for diamonds, etc., it is useful to have 
small amounts for buying blank books tor diarys. 
Yours affectionately, 


LORELEI 


I am not certain if I have written this in prose, 
but I think it will do. I should not have offered to 
‘* share the swag ” anyway, as I mean that is not a 
refined expression as I do not like slang. 


Norte: Theattention of competitors is specially drawn 
to the earlier closing date of this week's competition 
and to the fact that entries frequently reach us after 
the appointed date and are therefore disqualified. 
Often this is due to envelopes being incorrectly or 
insufficiently addressed. The number of the problem 
must be clearly marked in the top left-hand corner 
_ of the envelope. 


ing that not one of the entries is really first-rate, and | 


faced by the fact that three of them are conspicuously 
better than the rest, I suggest that the two prizes be 
equally divided among Aeronautic, Shibaar Maru, and 
Lorelei. These three competitors’ entries are printed 
below. 


I 


Honourep Sir !—An honourable English proverb 
truly emphasizes that a fool and his money are with 
facility parted, and it is in deference to wise saying that 
your humble servant grasps pen of humiliation to indite 
letter of shame, and pray you, respectable Sir, to con- 
fer upon it said sum of money. For I must confess 
that I have strayed from usual path of careful virtue. 
I will drink cup’s bitter end and confess that I have, 
in visiting this wicked city, been persuaded to play 
game of chance with common people, and allowed 
hands of gambolling sharks to dispossess of worldly, 
belongings, leaving me with scarce shred to back, 
which shocks eye. Therefore, that erring feet be re- 
gathered into fold of solvency it behove me to obtain 
fresh supply of filthy Mammon, and I venture to hope 
noble benefactor will allow balm of mercy to temper 
sword of Hercules, and assist rehabilitate to extent 
of one guinea, when humble servant will indeed be a 
persona grata. 

SHIBAAR MARU 


II 


Speech is silver: offer you pure gold for your 
guinea. 
AERONAUTIC 


III 


New York 
Dear Mr. Butiett,—When a gentleman announces 
that he is going to give a first and a second prize 
only for asking nicely for it, I mean I really feel I 


SONG FOR DIANA 


By GERARD 


UENCH the bright stars, Diana, 
~ in the sky’s dark pool, 
For your late wandering now 
There shine but the cool, 


Quiet-tongued fires of a moon 
At the full. 


Through the dim-hearted forest, 
Heaped treasures of light 

Silver a path for travelling 

Feet, and the night 

Folds back her shadows a moment, 
Stilled in delight. 


A shepherd lies yonder sleeping— 
Muse but a space 

How, cold in the dew-cold grasses, 
His tear-wet face 

Plucks at the heart with its fallen 
Immutable grace. 


Let sound and let silence listen, 
For love’s low tune 

Sobs as the goddess upgathers 
The herd-boy, and the moon 
Clouds a pale beauty for Dian | 
And her Endymion. 
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BACK NUMBERS—I 
a i sweet war-man is dead,’’ Henley quoted 


when Ruskin passed away. Ruskin and 
Carlyle and all those war-men are so very 
dead, in a certain sense, that we cannot without effort 
recover the sound of their battles, and our puny wars 
provide no helpful analogies. Our great-uncles list- 
ened in to the controversies of that day with anxieties 
and exultations which no man now feels over the clash 
of Mr. Wells with Mr. Belioc, and ‘‘the elders whose 
hair had uncurled *’ were ten thousand times more per- 
turbed over those naughty ‘ Poems and Ballads’ in 
1866 than anyone has been over Mr. D. H. Lawrence. 


If we would recapture the exciting atmosphere in 
which the Victorians moved, we must turn, not to what 
a literary historian of to-day, vaguely invoking the 
public opinion of their age, has to tell us of how their 
contemporaries received them, but to some individual 
contemporary witness. For myself, I turn now, and 
shall turn in future articles in this series, to the 
old files of the Saturpay Review. That it was founded 
in the very middle of the Victorian era, that through- 
out its three score years and ten it has commanded the 
pens of distinguished experts, are for me secondary 
considerations. The real point is that it has always 
been critical, that rightly or wrongly, but always can- 
didly, it has endeavoured to measure men with instru- 
ments other than those of the mob. 

* 
* 


Take Carlyle in 1858, when Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall had just published his Collected Works. By that 
time, the ‘ French Revolution ’ was an old book, on 
which a host of critics had pronounced judgment, but 
I doubt whether anyone had been more alive to its 
qualities and defects than the Saturday Reviewer of 
1858. Contrasting it with the work of Sir Archibald 
Alison, he said that the one passed at once from the 
memory, ‘‘ leaving no other impression than that of 
an obscure, angry, blustering sermon, diversified here 
and there by good descriptions of battles and mas- 
saeres, but for the most part little better than a howl- 
ing wilderness haunted by the Sinking Fund and other 
spectral occurrences.’’ The other, Carlyle’s book, gave 
‘a series of pictures and portraits so distinct, and so 
life-like, that they make it almost impossible to re- 
member the scenes which they describe through any 
other medium.’’ The reviewer went on to praise the 
signal excellence of that wonderful book in its treat- 
ment of the tragi-comedy of the French Revolution. 
Unquestionably, at least to my mind—and not having 
looked into that volume of Carlyle for many years, it 
is those passages that I best remember—the triumph of 
Carlyle is chiefly in portraiture and in the presentation 
of such grotesque episodes as the flight to Varennes, 
the insurrection of the women, the solemn takings of 
oaths and the Feasts of Reason. 


* 
* * 


But Carlyle, the idol of so many at that time, did 
not escape sharp reproof. With an acumen which was 
remarkable at that date, the reviewer fastened on his 
peculiar way of dealing with conduct. His habit of 
mind was not without use as a protest against dryness 
and priggishness, the readers of 1858 were told, but 
persistence in it would be disastrous. What the re- 


viewer half divined is what some of us, and I for one, 
now feel to be almost the worst of Carlyle’s errors. I 
refer to his frequent assumption that a man has no 
more to do than to fill, in the most dramatic manner 
possible, the niche which his character fits him to 
occupy. 


There is, of course, an element of truth in 


Carlyle’s assumption, but his readiness to set aside 
the standards to which conduct must be referred, his 
toleration of excess and eccentricity whenever they 
seem to be in accordance with the character of the 
perpetrator, deprive him of the right to be considered 
the great ethical guide he was once supposed to be. 
An ethical guide, since his business is with the conduct 
of human beings of his own period, must be capable 
of seeing contemporary conditions fairly. Carlyle was 
a distempered humorist, contemplating an England 
which was largely imaginary, in a world that for the 
most part he himself had made out of his dyspepsia 
and his Scottish peasant’s envy. 


* * 


On the face of things, Carlyle is out of 
court as a literary critic. No great writer has 
said and written so many reckless, stupid, malici- 
ous things about his equals and betters. But turn from 
his notorious insults to illustrious masters, those in- 
sults which maddened Swinburne into writing the un- 
published sonnets of protest, and look at what he said 
of the nature of poetry, of drama. Of drama few have 
said anything so fundamental as his condemnation 
of the degraded dramatists of his own day, writers to 
whom, he complained, nothing seemed ‘‘ glorious or 
musical.’’ His own verse, with its look of having been 
awkwardly translated out of the German, is hardly 
better than Ruskin’s, though it has once or twice a 
tang of personality to which Ruskin never attained in 
verse, but in his prose he was a poet as Ruskin never 
was. The temper of Carlyle is that of a poet who 
is also a humorist, and what used to be called his 
message is perhaps not to be taken more literally than 
a poet’s, than a humorist’s. Those governing ideas 
of his, like a poet's, are to be valued less for the worth 
they may have when abstracted from his expression of 
them than for their efficacy in stimulating him to the 
exercise of his peculiar power of expression. 

* 


* * 


Carlyle cannot be to us, and is very unlikely to be 
to our successors, what he was to many of the Vic- 
torians before the disclosures of Froude. His virtue, 
for us, is that of a disturber, of one whose imagina- 
tion and humour challenge our contentment in the 
ruts and grooves of conventionality, or of a conven- 
tional unconventionality, rather than that of a recon- 
ciler. There is no finality in Carlyle. He has the last 
word only in the sense that, at a certain stage of devel- 
opment, the reader is dazed and deafened into 
acquiescence. His success is really, as regards most 
of his work, in sending us beyond him. We return, 
in time, but to read him for sheer entertainment, in a 
spirit he would hardly have approved. For myself, 
when I hear others talking of Teutonic influences on 
Carlyle, I call to mind, as almost the most significant 
fact recorded by Froude of his early life, that his first 
favourites among books were ‘ Hudibras’ and 
‘ Tristram Shandy.’ His humour would have told 
more, and his relation with the general body of con- 
temporary men of letters would have been far happier, 
if he had possessed some generosity of mind towards 
men with whom he disagreed. But he summed up 
literary London in early days as inhabited by ‘“ the 
most deplorable and despicable ’’ of the people of the 
age, ‘‘ the Devil’s vermin,’’ and later he called the 
literary market a ‘* dog’s-meat bazaar.”’ 


* 
* * 


There is something fragmentary about Carlyle. He 
suggests a torso rather than a completed full-length 
statue, and his life has come to us, until Mr. Wilson 
began his very remarkable biography, fragmentarily. 
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REVIEWS 


DISRAELI THE NOVELIST 


By EpWaARD SHANKS 
Vivian Grey. The Young Duke. 
Disraeli. 
Edition. 10s. 6d. each. 


NEW and handsome edition of Disraeli’s novels 

is a thought on which Mr. Davies is to be con- 
gratulated, and he is to be congratulated again on 
having carried out this, one of his earliest conceptions 
as a publisher, in a manner not unworthy of it. The 
paper and the type are excellent. The end-papers, a 
Chinese design in yellow, are at least not out of key. 
1 should have liked some note on the origin of the 
style of binding. If it is copied from some contem- 
porary binding, it would be interesting to know which. 
If it has been specially designed for this edition, it 
is a masterpiece of appropriateness without excessive 
quaintness. I must note one oddity of these two 
volumes. ‘ The Young Duke’ has a gilt top, while 
‘ Vivian Grey ’—perhaps because he is only a com- 
moner—has not. I must confess that while I like 
a gilt top on an imposing book, yet I would rather 
have had both volumes as bald as coots than that 
my eye should be perpetually troubled by this dis- 
parity. Apart from this, they are a pleasure to put 
on the shelf, evoking somehow that old phrase about 
being ‘‘ fit for any gentleman’s library,” and they are 
also uncommonly good value for the money. 

What, then, of the author, who is so agreeably 
presented? He comes to us, of course, under a 
heavier handicap than that borne by any other 
novelist of equal eminence, the handicap of having 
been twice Prime Minister of England. For this 
reason his novels receive, as a rule, more attention 
from biographers and historians than from critics. 
They do, indeed, demand the attention of both bio- 
grapher and historian. Whatever else he may have 
been as a writer, he was not one who regarded the 
claims of his art as paramount. What he wrote may 
be successfully searched for evidence of his views and 
ambitions. But this search is so often and so ex- 
haustively carried out as rather to suggest that the 
novels are good for nothing else, and in consequence 
the critic and the general reader are a little apt to 
pass them by. 

It will do no harm, then, if this new edition per- 
suades us for a moment to think of Disraeli as a 
brilliant and successful novelist who also had a career 
in politics. Such he must have seemed to his con- 
temporaries during the beginning of his political 
career. ‘ Vivian Grey’ was published eleven years 
before its author was elected to the House of 
Commons. Its first success was based, indeed, on 
speculations as to the identity of the author, but the 
bubble was by no means pricked when he was found 
to be a nobody. ‘ Vivian Grey’ was decidedly one 
of the ‘‘ best-sellers " of its time: the price of £500 
offered for its successor, ‘The Young Duke,’ is 
sufficient proof of that. Let us suppose that some 
four or five years hence the author of ‘ The Green 
Hat’ is returned as a member of Parliament. It 
would take us some time to replace our picture of 
Mr. Arlen, the novelist, by a picture of Mr. Arlen, 
the statesman. But if he persisted in politics, there 
would be such a replacement, and, even if he were 
simultaneously to produce much better and riper work 
in literature, it would be difficult not to think of him 
as a statesman who had produced some successful 
and readable though rather flashy fiction as a young 
man. 

This is, indeed, very much what has happened to 
Disraeli. His early work did him no great service 
in politics : his success as a politician has undoubtedly 
obscured the merits of his later and maturer work. 


By Benjamin 


Davies. 
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And yet it would not be wholly fantastic to argue that 
his achievements in fiction are more solid and durable 
than his achievements in statesmanship. After all, 
what mark has he left on the fabric of the State he 
twice governed? Strangely little, for a mind so in. 
dependent and original. As he said himself, he came 
too late into power: in the time that was then left 
him it was not worth while attempting to do more 
than merely govern the country and keep out of 
trouble. Had he begun in office ten or fifteen years 
earlier than he did, we might be living in a different 
world to-day. As it was, he bequeathed to the Con- 
servative Party in ‘* Disraelian principles” a very 
useful synonym for anything or nothing. But, as 
the author of ‘ Coningsby,’ ‘ Sybil,’ and ‘ Tancred,’ 
he deserves a much higher place both as novelist and 
as political thinker than is always granted him. 

These two books are by no means on that level, 
but the reader who makes or renews acquaintance 
with them now will find them remarkably easy to get 
through. The obvious criticism is that implied in 
the parental inquiry, ‘‘ What does Ben know about 
dukes?” There was not, I think, any elder Trollope 
to inquire, ‘‘ What does Antony know about bishops 
and archdeacons?” but Trollope answered for both 
when he said that he had proceeded on the assump- 
tion that clerics were fundamentally the same as other 
men. The young Disraeli may not have known any 
duke with any great intimacy, but he was, even at 
twenty-one, an accurate and keen observer of human 
nature, and he proceeded on the assumption that, 
allowing for changed circumstances and interests, a 
peer is very much the same sort of man as a publisher. 
He took the worthy, but not, by him, greatly beloved 
John Murray as model for the Marquess of Carabas 
in ‘ Vivian Grey.’ I do not know whether the Mar- 
quess is a fair portrait of Murray, but he makes a 
very passable nobleman. 

Certainly no one could have supposed that the 
author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ was making the wrong 
choice of a career, or would have warned him that 
he was wasting his talents on literature. It, like 
‘The Young Duke,’ is an impudent, pretentious, 
trivial, flashy, trashy piece of work. But it has that 
merit which shines out like a good deed in the 
naughty world of many printed sheets, and which 
obliterates any number of demerits. In its impudence, 
in its triviality, in its trashiness, it has unmistakable 
life, that vivacity which on every page woos the 
reader to continue. The author, in his own person, 
or through the mouth of Vivian or Mrs. Felix Lor- 
raine, can talk as much high-flown nonsense as he 
pleases. He can, with every circumstance of in- 
genuous approval, make his hero behave like an 
ill-bred puppy. He can break every rule of taste 
with the serenest unconsciousness. But if he has that 
invaluable spark of readableness, we shall, in the 
long run, forgive him, and we shall prove the sin- 
cerity of our forgiveness in the most practical way 
by continuing to read him. Here it exists without 
much in the way of merit besides. But it often 
happens that the novelist who has it finds that the 
other virtues of the novelist are added unto him, and 
so it was with Disraeli. We are gradually discover- 
ing that he and other Victorian statesmen were not 
quite so important as their own time thought them. 
But further consideration can only place him higher 
in the ranks of Victorian authors. 


VICTORIAN RECOLLECTIONS 


The Richmond Papers. By A. M. W. Stirling. 
Heinemann. 32s. 6d. 
EORGE RICHMOND and his son, Sir William 
Blake Richmond, whose papers Mrs. Stirling has 
skilfully edited and pieced together, were two note- 
worthy Victorian academicians. They met many of 


the conspicuous men of their day—authors an¢i states- 
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men as well as artists—and in these pages there is much 
valuable, if not always new, information, together 
with many arresting judgments and a profusion of en- 
tertaining anecdotes. That the story is told principally 
in their own words enhances the interest of a volume 
which is unusually attractive and revealing. 

Apart from Blake, whose influence on George Rich- 
mond’s work was evidently very great, there are two 
men—Gladstone and Bismarck—of whom what we here 
learn is of outstanding interest. The younger Rich- 
mond met the Gladstones in Italy and he came to enjoy 
an exceptional intimacy with them, which did not, how- 
ever, make him less independent in his silent criticism. 
Of Gladstone’s remarks on the pictures they saw in 
Rome, Richmond confesses: ‘‘ 1 never gained from 
him fresh light upon the purely esthetic qualities 
which made them really great or of account as works 
of Art,’’ though, he adds, Gladstone was always en- 
lightening when he touched upon the motive of intei- 
lectual achievement. Equally revealing in a different 
way is what he reports Gladstone as saying on another 
occasion. ‘‘ I once succeeded,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ in 
dressing for dinner in four minutes and a half; I never 
succeeded in doing so in four minutes.’’ Richmond’s 
comment is: ‘‘ It might almost be placed for an 
epitaph for him.’’ Once when the artist said he was 
much tempted to throw all his energies into politics, 
Gladstone dissuaded him, and ended with deep 
solemnity: ‘‘ Be assured that it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for a politician to be entirely an honest 
man.’’ Richmond’s most fundamental and interesting 
criticism of Gladstone, however, appears in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Eagerness was the secret of his success. In that respect Mr. 
Gladstone was very un-English; his enthusiasm was mis- 
understood by his cold countrymen, who could never under- 
stand how it was that so much of the boy remained in the 
scholar and man of affairs. But so it was—he died a boy! 
There is also much of interest about Bismarck, with 

whom Richmond stayed while painting his portrait. 
‘* Gentle,’’ emotional,’’ ‘‘ sensitive,’’ ‘‘ nervous,’’ 
‘* refined,’’ are the terms in which he describes him. 
Horace was his favourite author, we learn. To Rich- 
mond, his outstanding quality appeared to be ‘‘absolute 
truthfulness.’’ Mommsen, however, whom Richmond 
thought the most brilliant, as he regarded Bismarck 
as the most impressive, personality he had known, 
appears to have thought otherwise. Through Rich- 
mond he sent Bismarck a message: ‘‘ Mommsen ack- 
nowledges you to be the greatest historian in the 
world because you create facts, net words!’’ The 
reply came: ‘‘ Yes, that is true, but with one qualifica- 
tion—except Mommsen.’’ The historian’s comment 
was: ‘‘ This is the first time that fellow has told the 
truth.”’ 

We are given a number of Bismarck dicta, including 
the familiar one about Gladstone: ‘* If God spares 
him, he will ruin England.’’ Of Disraeli he said: 
‘* He is a great statesman, and he takes his port like 
a man,’’ adding pleasantly, ‘‘ your politicians do not 
drink enough.’’ After William II had ‘* dropped the 
Pilot,’’ Bismarck said to Richmond: ‘‘ That young 
man will some day play a trump card that will ruin 
his covntry.’’ How deeply he felt his treatment is 
shown by an incident which occurred one afternoon 
when he and Richmond were out driving together. 
They were stopped by a stag bounding across the 
road just in front of them, and Bismarck raised his 
whip as though taking aim with a gun, then suddenly 
dropped it and said very slowly: ‘*‘ No—I will never 
kill an animal again. But had that stag been one man 
I would have brought him dead to the ground.’’ 

There is much else in this book which merits quota- 
tion, and in particular some of the many anecdotes 
which really throw light on the characters of those of 
whom they are told. We find Ruskin, for example, try- 
ing to deter friends from attending his father’s funeral 


' (‘* this upholsterer’s procession ’’); on another occa- 


sion, accused of having talked nonsense about Michel- 


angelo, confessing quite simply : ‘‘ You're quite right, 
it was nonsense ’’; or, again, remarking after an ex- 
amination of George Richmond’s portrait of his friend, 
Dr. Acland: ‘‘ Now, Richmond, where is Henry? ”’ 
The sequel we read was that artist and sitter, who 
were both present, ‘‘ seized their hats in gloomy 
silence, and linking their arms in Ruskin’s, they 
marched him round the entire circle of the Regent’s 
Park without a word.”’ 

Of the personality and work of these two artists 
we are given much that is revealing. George Rich- 
mond, “* the parson of the Academy,’’ was a flattering 
portrait painter. To one who demanded the truth at 
all costs he replied: ‘* Yes, but the truth lovingly 
told.’’ The esthetic creed of Sir William Richmond, 
whose recollections form the bulk of this book, is 
indicated in such jottings as ‘*‘ Art without Soul is a 
flower deprived of its scent,’’ ‘* Modern Art is blind 
because it says, ‘ I see with my eyes.’ ’’ Summing up 
the difference between his second wife and himself, 
Richmond wrote: ‘‘ She was much more an idealist 
as regards the unseen, but I am much more of an 
idealist towards the visible,’’ and perhaps this best 
sums up his attitude to art and life. He was less of 
an idealist in politics. ‘‘ 1 give a year for the little 
fever of Reconstruction,’’ we find him writing in 1919. 
In conclusion we can perhaps best illustrate the type 
of mind of this honest Victorian by the following 
passage which appears in his notebook : 

As their temperaments are created by climate, so are the 
gods of the people evolved from environment. The English 
god is Money and Ease. The French god is Enterprise and 
Movement. The Teuton is War and Aggression. The Italian 
is a combination of Science and Art. The Hebrew god was a 
tribal god quite unprincipled and egotistic. The Athenian all 
Intellect. . .. The god of America is the dollar. 

Mrs. Stirling deserves our thanks for so capably 
putting together these recollections, which are of con- 
siderable value to the historian. 


“SMITH AND “ JOHNSON ” 


A General History of the Lives and Robberies of 
the most Notorious Highwaymen. By Cap- 
tain Alexander Smith. Edited by Arthur L. 
Hayward. Routledge. 25s. 


T is more than probable that there was no such 

person as Captain Alexander Smith, the historian 
of the highwaymen. And the same applies to Captain 
Charles Johnson, whose history of the pirates was 
recently reviewed in these columns. We know liter- 
ally nothing about either of these anonymous authors 
of early eighteenth-century best-sellers. It is tempting 
to attribute both their works to the great Defoe, that 
master of the art of anonymity, that inveterate puller 
of the public leg—except that they are not nearly 
clever enough. ‘‘ Smith’s ’’ history of the highway- 
men was published in 1719, ‘* Johnson’s ’’ on the 
pirates in 1724. In 1734 another ‘‘ general history of 
the lives and adventures of the most famous highway- 
men, murderers, street-robbers, etc.,’’ appeared with 
‘* Johnson’s ’’ name on the title page; but every 
chapter in it, except those on the pirates, was calmly 
cribbed from poor ‘‘ Smith.’’ There is no record of 
any protest. Such an incident would seem to show 
that ‘‘ Smith,’’ whoever he was, was the more trust- 
worthy authority. The reverse is the case, as far as 
their two leading works’ are concerned. Every effort 
of modern research has shown that ‘‘ Johnson,’’ who 
was assumed to be a common liar until comparatively 
recent years, was absolutely accurate in his facts 
about the principal pirates whose careers he describes. 
And since nearly the whole of our pirate literature is 
based upon his history, it must be admitted that we 
owe him a considerable debt. 

On the other hand it is impossible to take ‘‘Smith’s’’ 
history of the highwaymen seriously. He evidently 
went to Newgate and obtained a bare official record of 
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the trials and executions of his leading characters. 
But that is all he did; the rest is mere ‘‘ writing up.”’ 
For instance, he opens his book with a chapter on 
‘Sir John Falstaff, a Highwayman.’ The character 
is Shakespeare’s; the adventures are ‘“ lifted ’’ from 
* Henry IV,’ with a few additions out of ‘‘ Smith’s "’ 
cwn head. Turning over the later pages, we find the 
well-known names of Captains Avery and Kid and the 
highwayman, Du Vall. The first of these two are 
pirates, and there may therefore be some faint excuse 
for an historian of highwaymen who invents a brand 
new career for Avery, and attributes to the unfortunate 
Kid all the wickedest exploits of Morgan, the buc- 
caneer, stealing his facts from Esquemeling for the 
purpose. But Claude du Vall was without a doubt 
the most interesting and picturesque figure among all 
the highwaymen, and it is a serious disappointment, 
which we cannot easily forgive, to find ‘‘ Smith ’’ 
merely reprinting (without acknowledgment) a 
pamphlet about Du Vall which appeared some years 
before. In fact he fails us on all the great occasions, 
and leaves us wondering how far we can rely upon his 
stories of the lesser footpads and cutpurses who crowd 
his pages. 

They do not, as a matter of fact, carry the air of 
truth about them. They all use exactly the same 
language, swear the same oaths, crack the same jokes 
at the expense of their victims. 
laisian, not lacking in fun, but inclined te become 
monotonous after a time, just because it is so obvi- 
ously all the work of one man. Some of the stories 
ring true. There was Jack Ovet, for instance, who, 
being told by an angry gentleman wliom he had just 
robbed that ‘‘ if he had not come upon him unaware 
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Mr. Robertson, however, destroys more supposi- 
tion than he makes. He is not so much reshaping the 
Sonnet jig-saw as clearing the table for others to 
begin. His opinions roughly coincide with the views 
which the reviewer had formed in a haphazard way 
for himself; they do more than coincide; they confirm 


/ and they do so with the work of a patient, rational, 


and awesomely informed mind. The view, briefly 
stated, is that all efforts to force the first hundred and 
twenty-six sonnets into one compartment must fail. 
The search for a ‘* Mr. W. H.’’ who will meet all the 
tests is futile. The sonnets are a mixed company, 
with variety of destination and even of authorship. 
Thorpe was a pirate in an age of pirates; he collected 
the sonnets from here and there, filled the book out 
with ‘ A Lover’s Complaint ’ and other possibly non- 
Shakespearean matter, and published. The Quarto 


was made of very poor paper, which suggests the 


speculation of a needy as well as of a shifty man. It 
never went into a second edition, although sonnets 


/ were the vogue and Shakespeare was well established. 
| Mr. Robertson surmises a shindy and a hurried clos- 


ing down. Is that an extravagant notion? 
‘* Mr. W. H.”’ is now embodied as William Hervey, 
who in 1597 became the third husband of Southamp- 


' ton’s mother (here Mr. Robertson agrees with Mr. 


The humour is Rabe- | 
| order that the mother might address them to the son. 


and surprised him at a disadvantage, he should have | 
' to have specific answers; he leaves the Dark Lady in 


given him some trouble before he would have parted 
with his money,”’ 
lenge on the spot. They fought with swords and 
Ovet killed his man. But we have only his authority 
(or *‘ Smith’s ’’) for the story. Then there was the 
short-tempered ruffian Cox, who lost patience at the 
ministrations of the prison chaplain beneath the gal- 
lows at Tyburn and kicked the reverend gentleman 
violently off the cart! 

But hardly any of the highwaymen lacked courage, 
and they nearly all died game. We knew that with- 
out ‘* Smith’s ’’ assurances. He has given us an ex- 
traordinarily amusing example of th: eighteenth-cen- 
tury popular ‘‘ shocker,” which must be read to be 
appreciated, for no review can do it justice. But he 
has not given us what we really wanted to know about 
the highwaymen—namely, the facts. From that point 
of view perhaps the most interesting part of his book 
is the ‘‘ thieves’ new canting dictionary,’’ which he 
inserts half-way through. There we discover our 
modern friends: ‘‘ peckish ” for hungry, ‘‘ cove ” for 
man, ‘‘ peepers ’’ for eyes, ‘“‘ prig ’’ for steal, ‘* hold- 
ing forth ’’ for declaiming and ‘‘ Adam’s ale for 
water. The ‘‘ dictionary ’’ may be profitably compared 


very sportingly accepted the chal- | 


with Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation,’ published about | 


the same time. In the matter of slang there is very 
little new under the sun. 


THE SONNETS AGAIN 


The Problems of the Shakespeare Sonnets. 
J. M. Robertson. Routledge. 15s. 

F only Spiritualism were a hundred per cent. effi- 

cient, what a number of books need not be 
written ! If only we could call up Neanderthal or Pilt- 
down man, if only we could rely on a straight answer 
from William Shakespeare or Thomas Thorpe, not 
to mention Pembroke, Southampton, and other candi- 
dates for the historic initials, librarians would be able 
to clear some scores of their all too heavy shelves. But 
the tambourines and trumpets are of no avail in these 
matters and the darkness yields no literary light. So 
the guess-work gathers and the books accumulate. 


By 


Fleay) and might well have been the agent in procur- 
ing the opening group of ‘ Marriage Sonnets,’ in 


Out of this rises the possibility that Hervey was a 
collector of sonnets and that Thorpe drew on an album 
of Hervey’s for his Quarto. The sonnets following 
the obviously detachable ‘‘ marriage *’ group must be 
taken in isolation and examined with regard to author- 
ship and destination. Mr. Robertson does not claim 


her darkness. But the analytical side of his work is 
most valuable; he summarizes previous theory in a 
way which should save the new student a vast amount 
of unnecessary and tiresome reading and he shows 
quite plainly the immense difficulties which face the 
unifiers, be they Southamptonites, Pembrokeans, or 
followers of Samuel Butler’s faith in a Mr. William 
Hughes. 

Where Mr. Robertson will stir most criticism and 
not a little rage is in his scouring of the Quarto for 
non-Shakespearean padding. Here the only cer- 
tainty is that there can be no certainty; and the pro- 
bability of strife, where stylistic canons are introduced, 
is high. ‘‘Many critics reject 145, 153, 154, and on the 
same grounds of literary inferiority 129 and 130, and 
the three ‘ Will’ Sonnets, 135, 136, and 143, should 
be resolutely called in question.’’ From that he goes 
on to challenge something like a third of the Quarto, 
citing Barnabe Barnes as a likely sonneteer for Thorpe 
to use as make-weight. These challenges are avow- 
edly made at the dictation of personal taste and with 
that taste the reviewer is often in violent disagree- 
ment. Mr. Robertson cuts a particularly tangled knot 
by the simple ascription to Barnes of Number 20: 

A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted, 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion. 
This short way with Number 20 and the supposition of 
a feminine recipient for many of the Sonnets usually 
taken as missives to Mr. W.H. solves the ethical 
problem by the simple method of saying that it is not 
there. But to some of us at least Number 20 sounds 
authentic Shakespeare. 

And really Mr. Robertson can be tiresomely drastic, 
‘* The expense of spirit in a waste of shame ”’ goes, 
tentatively, to Chapman. ‘‘ Expense of spirit ’’ is 
deemed an un-Shakespearean phrase, as also are the 
diction and the rhythm. But what of the content? That 
seems to us essential Shakespeare, typical of that 
alternate fascination and revulsion which is the sex- 
note of Shakespeare’s dark period. No, we shall not 
part with this, however many times the . industrious 
Mr. Robertson tots up the ‘* expense ’? metaphor in 
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Chapman’s writing. Nor, assuredly, shall we let go 
Number 151. Admit that the rhythm halts after the 
first two lines, yet the first line proclaims the signa- 
ture : 

Love is too young to know what conscience is. 
None but Shakespeare wrote that. 

The truth about Mr. Robertson is that he loves his 
Shakespeare not wisely but too well. In his recension 
of the Sonnets, as of the plays, he is too jealous for 
his hero’s technical accomplishment. William must 
never nod, never falter, never lack good taste—as Mr. 
Robertson sees it. It is actually urged against the 
Shakespearean authorship of Number 151 that it con- 
tains ‘‘ obscene jesting.’’ Did Shakespeare never jest 
obscenely? That is news indeed. To start ‘‘ writing 
off ’’ sonnets because of a bawdy pun is the very 
ecstasy of puritanic hero-worship. And hero-worship 
is the curse of Shakespearean criticism. But we do 
not therefore disprize Mr. Robertson’s work. His 
main proposition that the Sonnets are a miscellany is 
extremely well argued and we are not inclined to 
acquit Thorpe of a light hand with literary wares. 
In any case Mr. Robertson has given admirable 
criticism to the ‘‘ whole-hoggers '’ who see South- 
ampton or Pembroke everywhere and he has cleared 
the board, as he intended, of much theoretical litter 
that we may start to worry out the problem afresh and 
little by little. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL 
Gifts of Fortune. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
mann. 8s. 6d. 


RAVELLING is a fine art, and its practitioners 
are apt to be a little precious about it. But Mr. 
Tomlinson is incapable of being art-y about any art. 
The secret of his beautiful prose is (if we may say so 
without offence) his beautiful nature. When scenery 
is impressive to him, he is impressed by the scenery, 
not by the spectacle of himself being impressionable. 
He takes with him to the Malay Archipelago, to 
Devon, or to the Brazils (which sound so much more 
romantic in the plural than in the singular), a mind 
entirely simple though extremely rich, and an irony 
all the more cutting for being impersonal. ‘‘ Science,’’ 
he says, ‘* as stuffed animals are often called, excuses 
the abomination of any holocaust.’’ That method 
gets the anger across, because it is so quiet. Volumes 
of humanitarianism and eloquence would be less mem- 
orable than that artless, eager, withering phrase, 
‘* Science, as stuffed animals are often called. . . ’’ It 
is the perfection of indignation. But Mr. Tomlinson 
does not go about the world being indignant. He is 
often surprised, often admiring, and _ generally 
resigned. He seeks out the wonders of the world, 
and rarely guesses that he takes them with him. 
More than a third of the present volume consists 
of a long essay, rambling in manner but close-knit in 


Heine- 


substance, entitled, ‘ Some Hints for Those About to . 
to lay hands on the living instance which makes diffi- 


Travel.’ It begins with an inquiry as to motive, and 
some animadversions on ‘‘ wanderlust.”’ 
linson’s own method is this: 

I do not know how one plans a long voyage and main- 


tains the excellent plan scientifically through all its difficulties. 
I have never done any planning. A ship seems to have drifted 


my way at last by chance, and then, if I did not hesitate | 


too long about it, I went in her, though never with an ade- 

quate reason. 
Editors sent him, and the wind that blows young men 
about the world; but he had no illusions. ‘‘ I enjoy 
travel,’’ he says soberly, ‘‘ and a little of it now and 
then is good for us, if we do not make demands which 
only lucky chance may fulfil.’” That is Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s secret, as traveller and writer: he does not make 
demands. 

Of most narratives of travel, it would be insulting 
to say that it does not much matter where the nar- 
rator travelled. Of Mr. Tomlinson’s book, it is the 


Mr. Tom- | 
as when in discussing how the pituitary gland may be 


highest compliment. He has no purple patches, no 
‘* descriptive bits,’’ he is no touriste-de-force. ‘‘ The 
best things in travel,” he says, ‘‘ are all undesigned, 
and perhaps even undeserved.’’ That ‘‘ perhaps ’’ is 
characteristic: Mr. Tomlinson will be moderate even 
in his modesty, lest it should seem a pose. 

And the magic of his language! On islands, now! 
Who has not been generous and gorgeous of epithets 
about islands? But listen to this: 

Perhaps an island landfall should come only after a long and 
uncertain voyage. Its coast must appear in a way that sug- 
gests as an absurdity that the captain could have performed a 
miracle with such casual exactitude. This landfall is a virgin 
gift to us by chance. Indeed, most small islands, when 
lifted by a ship, have that suggestion about them. That is 
why they are the origin of the better legends of man, and 
the promise of earthly felicity. They are the dream sur- 
prised in daylight on the ocean by the voyager, caught napping 
in the sun, and we know that a foot set on those impalpable 
colours would wake the gods to their forgetfulness, and away 
the spectre would go. Not for us. That is why the ship 
always sails past. 

Do not imagine, however, from such quotations, that 
Mr. Tomlinson fails to give sharp particular pictures. 
He is concrete, he is objective. (Note particularly the 
vivid, touching sketch called ‘ The Rajah.’) But, 
seeing the object with the clear practical eye of the 
poet, he finds meaning in it. He does not so much 
describe as interpret. There are not too many beau- 
tiful books; but this is one of them. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
Essays in Popular Science. By Julian Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 16s. 
revolting illustrations showing the effects 
upon human beings of cretinism and of tumorous 
overgrowth of the pituitary threaten to frighten away 
from this book at least a few people who would cer- 
tainly enjoy it. If so it will be a pity, for sordid as 
these photographs are Professor Huxley is anything 
but sordid; nor does he ever fail to see the difference 
between popularizing science and vulgarizing it—a 
much more common misdemeanour. His scope is wide 
—in this one volume he discusses Psychology, Birth 
Control, T. H. Huxley and Religion, Sex Determina- 
tion, the Meaning of Death and the Biology of Tad- 
poles. But he never strays outside his competence ; for 
another, his brief exposition of Eliot Howard’s theory 
of territory in bird life is the best we know (though 
in criticizing it he strangely overlooks Mr. Howard's 
entire failure to face the problem of communistic 
species). 
He prefers as a rule to take a single aspect and 
develop it in detail rather than to generalize over the 
whole. By keeping to the side which most attracts 


him he is able to sustain almost continuously that 


strong enthusiasm for anything alive which is the 


| yreat characteristic of all his writings, and which he 


succeeds in passing on to his readers. He knows how 


cult biclogical processes comprehensible to the layman, 


the cause of a harmonious development in several 
directions simultaneously, inexplicable in terms of 
variation, he brings up the point that the largest 
species of deer have the largest antlers not merely 
absolutely but in proportion to their size, the enlarging 


| tendency being evidently stimulated correspondingly 
| with the tendency to grow antlers. 


This brief quotation from his account of a lecture on 
psychology best illustrates the vivacity of his style 
and his eye for suggestive points : 

But what is language? Language is a mode of action. It 
is in its origin (here was a new window on to things!) a com- 
bination of an action of the mouth with (let us say) an action 
of the legs, as when an animal utters a definite sound when- 
ever it starts to walk. All action is by language made double, 


executed simultaneously by the tongue and by limbs or jaws 
or body. 


‘* Le mot ‘ marcher,’ c’est une maniére de marcher.”’ 
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KYRIOS KOUK 


The Road to the Temple. By Susan Glaspell. 
Benn. 15s. 
EORGE CRAM COOK, whose widow is Susan 
Glaspell, is the subject of this strangely beautiful 
memoir. He began in Iowa and ended at Delphi, where 
he had ‘‘ gone native ’’ with enthusiasm and delight. 
His headstone is one of the great stones fallen from 


the Temple of Apollo, so used by decree of the Greek | 


Government. 


memory, they have revived the Pythian games. 


At the stadium of Delphi, in Cook’s | 


‘** Already,”’ writes Miss Glaspell, ‘‘ he has become a | 


legend on Parnassus. 
Kouk.”’ 

Scarcely then can he have been an ineffectual man. 
Yet his career had the vicissitudes which suggest a 
taste for drifting. | He soldiered in the Cuban War, 
he taught at a University, he fled from that to farm- 
ing, and thence to work with the Provincetown 
Players. He was eclectic in thought as in life and he 
left the spoor of his philosophic progress on scraps of 
paper for others to follow as in a game of hare and 
hounds. He was profoundly attracted by the genius 
of classical Greece, yet we find him praising Strind- 
berg for his abnormality. To have abnormally in- 
tensified faculties was, he said, ‘‘ to possess instru- 
ments of creation surpassing in power anything in the 
possession of the completely sane, well-balanced mind. 
To a mind once rendered acute to the perception of 
symbols, the whole world turns marvellously into 
symbol. 
depth of feeling.’’ This may be the Greek mind of 
Eleusis; it is a long way from the Hellenism of the 
schools. 

He appears to have hovered between the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul. It was not that he lacked 
a position, but that he kept changing them. That is 
sincerity, but it is not, from an intellectual’s point of 
view, business. To have a trustworthy line of mental 
wares makes industry profitable and marketing easy. 
Cook was not like that. When ruralism seized him he 


Then we have the mystic and the mystic’s | 


They tell stories of Kyrios | 
_ tion, by an active alliance. 


American observer’s patriotic anxiety over its result, 
It is a question whether any living person is yet in a 
position to give anything approaching a full and im- 
partial account of these secret and underground 
machinations; the published data are too meagre and 
too cleverly biased. But here at any rate is a valu- 
able attempt; whether we accept Mr. Mohr’s reading 
of events or not we must give him credit for honesty, 
penetration and a wide knowledge of his subject. 

He reviews the growth of the Standard Oil Trust, 
which in 1882 controlled at least thirty million barrels 
out of a world consumption of thirty-five millions, and 
he shows how its early fierce clashes with the State 
were succeeded, under stress of international competi- 
The loss of the American 


_ monopoly was a decisive event, long and bitterly con- 


tested, till the Rothschild backing saved Royal Dutch 
from annihilation and turned the scales. But the great 
landmark in oil he makes to be its adoption as a fuel 
for the British Navy; after that all naval powers were 
forced to join in the race for assured supplies, backing 
their commercial organizations with all the energy of 
the State. From this moment especially Britain 
begins to take oil seriously, and Mr. Mohr’s account 
of the means by which our share of the world’s known 
oil resources was raised from 2% in 1914 to 75% by 
1920 is for us the mest interesting part of the book. 
Particularly his version of the struggle over 
Mesopotamia, with which he connects most of the 


_ post-war events in that part of the world, will be new 


did not respond with a logical defence or lyrical glori- | 


fication of the spade and soil. 
dais and tried the spade, remembering his ancestors 
who had gone to the land in a covered wagon. He 
went on writing in scraps and talking, ques- 
tioning, imagining. He attacked natural science with 
the appetite of a mystic and food and drink with the 
appetite of a normal, companionable man. ‘‘ Drink- 
ing was one of the things in which he succeeded, in 
which he realized himself as human being and artist.’’ 
He hated mere belly-swilling and liked minds to flame 
together. The first story he ever wrote was called 
‘A Prohibited Thirst.’ America could not hold him. 
But the picture painted by Miss Glaspell in her vivid, 
sensitive way suggests that Americans whom he knew 
will no more easily forget him than do the shepherds 
whose wine and song and wisdom he shared on the 
spurs of Parnassus. 


THE OIL RUSH 


Oil War. By Anton Mohr. 


7s. 6d. 


VERY now and again some sensational disclosure 

connected with the struggle for oil excites a 
curiosity which neither the reports themselves nor the 
usual newspaper comment are able to satisfy. This 
is the object Mr. Mohr has set before him. His book 
supplies the general reader for the first time with a 
lucid and deeply interesting account of the struggle 
for oil which began only a few years ago and is still 
raging now—like an immense gold rush ’’ with 
greedy nations and trusts in place of mere greedy men. 


The Hopkinson. 


He left his lecturer’s | 


As a Norwegian, Mr. Mohr claims to be immune | 
| ing power, rose at least by seventy and perhaps by 


from bias, and to regard the course of this politico- 
economic war untroubled by an English, French, or 


enough to most of his readers to give them a good 
deal to think about. At the end of a careful survey 
the author concludes that there is no reason to fear an 
oil shortage, let alone the failure of supplies, for 
several generations, and he emphasizes the fact that 
oil could easily be produced by various other processes 
which it does not pay to begin exploiting so long as 
natural petroleum is being tapped in bulk. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 


A Short History of the British Working Class 
Movement. By G. D. H. Cole. Labour 
Publishing Co. Vol. II. 6s. 


BOOK which consists mainly of a record of 

strikes, lock-outs and all the familiar round of 
industrial relations is hardly likely to be hailed with 
enthusiasm by a tired and disgusted nation, but it is 
certainly opportune. There is too much of a tendency 
to think of these evils as a very recent development 
and to yearn for good Queen Victoria’s golden days 
when such upsetting things did not happen. In fact, 
they did happen, as freely as at present and with 
greater bitterness. If they were on a smaller scale 
it was only because the men were legally and econo- 
mically in a worse position, not able to organize such 
armies and war-chests, nor to struggle so long. 
People who ascribe all the friction to these nasty 


, modern Socialistic ideas should read this packed nar- 


rative of some of the more significant conflicts between 
1848 and 1900—during most of which period Socialism 
was dead in England. 

A good concise account was obviously needed, and 
Mr. Cole has performed the task with great thorough- 
ress and the utmost compression. He is not impar- 
tial—we find him in one place putting piece-work 
among the ‘‘ abuses ’’ which the workers were fight- 
ing against in a certain dispute. Yet we do not quarrel 
with his evident bias; nothing but enthusiasm of a 
kind incompatible with the perfectly detached outlook 


could have enabled him to face the vast and arid 


literature of the subject and to present us with the 
gist of it in so readable a form. He concludes in this 
volume (there is a third to follow) that ‘‘ between 1850 
and 1900 the average real wage, measured in purchas- 


as much as eighty per cent.” 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Good-bye, Stranger. By Stella Benson. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

Dust On the Wind. By C. A. Nicholson. Holden. 
7s. 6d. 


The Field of Mustard. Tales. 
pard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ISS STELLA BENSON is an enfant terrible 
among contemporary novelists; charming, 
i uaghty, 
“ good.”’ 


angelic, tiresome by turns: but rarely 
Goodness is a quality for which, in her last 
book, she seems to be making a haphazard search; 
but whenever she comes upon its likeness she points 
rudely and makes faces at it. Her mind is still occu- 
pied with the enigma of modern American civilization. 
Her heroine, Daley Cotton, is an American married to 
an Englishman, Clifford Cotton, who is apparently 
crazy. He is obsessed by the desire to be like an 
ordinary man, a desire which, as anyone familiar with 
Miss Benson’s work will know, is scarcely likely to 
be gratified between the covers of her books. So 
imperative does this desire become that Clifford, after 
inexplicably making love to the bitter, bronchial Lena, 
betakes himself naked to the woods and there, to the 
scandal of the native Chinese (the scene is laid in 
China) and the alarm of his immediate acquaintance, 
undergoes some ceremony of perlustration, consisting 
in leaping and singing and lying down among leaves, 
and comes back cured and, apparently, Americanized. 
The longing is assuaged; the seven years’ “‘ life 
among the fairies ” are over. 
Clifford’s mother regrets this. 

We all fell away from high standards [she says], but 
America’s teaching us how to live up to low ones. There never 
was a second-rate thing where a first-rate thing ought to be 
until America put it there... Oh yes, you have plenty _of 
ki-hindness now. . yes, America’s treacled the world 
over with ki-hindness. Daley’s kind—democracy's always 
dreadfully kind. Kindness is a symptom of vulgarity. Can’t 
you feel the breath of Death in your Fresh Air Funds... in 
your classes in Egyptology for the children of the half-witted ? 
Hating America, Mrs. Cotton disliked also her 

daughter-in-law. Poor Daley consulted the columns of 
The Woman’s Helpful Friend, the advertisements of 
which were always haunted by husbands—‘ the 
acquiring of husbands—the feeding of husbands—the 
home education of husbands—the amusement of hus- 
bands—the deodorizing of husbands—the insurance 
of husbands—the burying of husbands.’’ But she had 
married an Englishman, and ‘‘ English husbands, it 
seemed, were not made of the stuff that takes Home 
Correspondence Courses in Salesmanship and comes 
home saying ‘ Look Betty—a seventy-five per cent. 
increase in salary!’ ’’ Clifford’s salary certainly did 
not increase much, but then he was eccentric judged 
even by English standards; so eccentric that, even in 
Miss Benson’s mad world, he hardly exists except as a 
symbol. Daley was anxious to be good, and thought 
it did not matter saying so: 

To be a little self-conscious about being happy or good 
doesn’t destroy the real happiness and goodness . . . It’s only 
that Americans mean well and know they mean well, and 
Europeans may mean ill or well, but they don’t know what 
they mean. 

Thus Daley, in one of her more intellectual moments ; 
an amiable but not a very consistent character. As 
the incarnation of America, radiating kindliness and 
longing wistfully to have safe, good thoughts, she is 
excellent; and she says some very good things. It 
is one of Miss Benson’s shortcomings that she cannot 
bring herself to let the stupid stew quietly in their 
Stupidity; ever and again a bubble of wit disturbs 
their viscous surface. Even the idiotic Mrs. Lorne 
must have been very good company. But the weak- 


By A. E. Cop- 


She hates America: 


The Saturday Review 


ness of the book lies in the fundamental restlessness of 
Miss Benson’s mind. It is a brilliant, provocative 
mind, quick as a needle, impatient of checks. But it 
is always in a high fever and Miss Benson never 
waits to let the temperature go down. All ‘‘ values,’’ 
relationships, events are keyed so high that the atten- 
tion, straining after them, can only take in isolated 
effects, and wearies of this dazzling pointillism. One 
could not read ‘ Good-bye, Stranger’ without being 
disturbed and excited; one could hardly read it with- 
out laughter, one might read it with tears. It has 
er.ough vitality in one page to galvanize a dozen 
ordinary novels. But it has not solidity enough to 
absorb its own recoil. National differences, the con- 
trast between Lena’s starved nature and Daley’s rich 
one, these themes, considerable as they are, are not 
substantial enough to bear the racket that takes place 
upon them. But what richness, what delicacy, what 
wit, what insight does not Miss Benson always ex- 
hibit! ‘ Good-bye, Stranger’ has all these qualities, 
even if it is not quite in the fore-front of her novels. 
‘ Dust in the Wind’ is also febrile, though in a 
different way. Mrs. Nicholson has tried a new 
departure in narrative. Her heroine, an actress of 


| considerable ability, hears that her school-boy husband 


was not killed by the enemy, as she supposed, but 
shot by a firing party as a deserter. The news breaks 
her spirit; she abandons the stage and retires into the 
country. Her retirement ruins the play in which she 
was acting; ruins too the playwright, whose Aspasia 
she was and who relied on her for inspiration. This, 
and the fact that Russell Frere is taking to drink, she 
learns from a manuscript which was ostensibly sub- 
mitted to her as reader of a publishing firm. The 
author was a man she had befriended and who returned 
her kindness with love; a V.C. of unprepossessing 
appearance and acutely conscious of every kind of 
inferiority. In the form of letters he has kept a diary 
setting forth his love for her, Virginia Thorpe, and his 
efforts to save the abandoned playwright from delirium 
tremens. These letters cover several weeks; each 
one becomes more contemporary until the last is only 
a few days old. So that we have the sensation of the 
past coming nearer and nearer, rushing upwards to 
meet us. It is an exciting and original device, which 
Mrs. Nicholson manages with great skill, although the 
sense of being in an anomalous position in Time is 
teasing as well as diverting. ‘ Dust on the Wind’ 
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has great merits, passion, poetry, solid characteriza- 
tion. It has also the defects of these qualities. It 
is turgid, over-emphatic, over-conscious of its effects. 
The writer of the letters, Victor Darke, has so little 
reticence, is so morbidly conscientious in turning him- 
self inside out, that at times the spectacle becomes 
revolting. He dramatizes himself and exploits his 
sensibility until we sicken; while the ‘‘ dry light ”’ 
turned upon him by Russell Frere does not wholly 
avail to counteract the stickiness of his self-revela- 
tions. But he is a real person, as are most of the 
characters, Virginia herself, perhaps, excepted. As 
the reader of the letters she becomes confused in our 
mind with the public, even with ourselves; and we 
wonder vaguely what we have done to be the object 
of these passionate addresses. 

Mr. Coppard’s writing is like a voice at one’s elbow, 
insinuating, persuasive, whimsical, conversational. 
But above all personal. He speaks in your ear, with 
modulations that are meant only for you to catch. 
And when one is disappointed by his stories (in this 
collection, for instance, ‘ Judith’ and ‘ The Two 
Wretches ’ are rather below his standard) it is as if a 
friend insisted on talking to you about something he 
knew you did not like. Fixed abodes, house and home, 
visible means of subsistence, these, we reiterate, are 
not the themes upon which Mr. Coppard’s character- 
istic quality shows itself at its exquisite best. To 
have to conform to fictional conventions (even such 
conventions as murder and the exchange of wives) 
makes him awkward; he has no affinity with the sordid 
and the humdrum. His gift flourishes in the open-air 
or in some only half-located region the customs of 
which he can determine for himself. ‘ Olive and 
Camilla ’ and ‘ The Field of Mustard ’ are completely 
successful, charged with those unanalysable qualities 
which make Mr. Coppard’s work seem a growth, not 
a conscious effort of art. But the gem of the collec- 
tion is ‘ Christine’s Letter." No one who reads it will 
ever forget its amazing beauty. 


OTHER NOVELS 


By Hildur Dixelius. 
Dent. 


The Minister’s Daughter. 
Translated by Anna C. Sattergren. 
7s. 6d. 


. HE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER’ is a novel of 

extraordinary originality and forcefulness by a 
Swedish writer. The scene is laid in the Lapland 
of the early eighteenth century, and the central char- 
acter, Sara Aletia, is a woman who, having at the 
outset of the story surrendered to an illicit passion, 
is doomed to much misery and hardship. Abandoned 
by her lover, and befriended by a drunken priest, she 
is upheld through all the stormy vicissitudes of his 
life by her religion, and her simple, unquestioning 
faith in the goodness of God is admirably conveyed 
by the author. There is a sort of hard, frozen realism 
about this novel that of itself carries conviction. 
Only in this way, we feel, could things have happened, 
and the reactions of all the characters to the events 
that determine the course of their lives have about 
them the note of inevitability. As in so much 
Northern literature, fate rather than free will is seen 
to be the determining factor in human destiny. 


The Verdict of You All. By Henry Wade. 


Constable. 6s. 
The detective story, combining mental and 
emotional excitement, has a _ two-fold appeal; 


to the abstract, intellectual fascination of the 
Cross-Word puzzle it adds the pleasures of the 
chase. It is at once a problem and a recreation. 


‘ The Verdict of You All’ fulfils both these require- 
ments. It gives a map of the room where the murder 
was done, a detailed, business-like map, rich in arm- 
chairs and in windows, sash and French. (The French 


window is the criminal’s friend; someday it will haye 
to be literally or metaphorically barred). Though clues 
abound, motives at first are scarce; everyone behaves 
suspiciously, but then everyone (as afterwards appears) 
had something, though not that thing, to conceal. Mr. 
Wade has cleverly launched his crime at the very 
moment when half a dozen skeletons are clamouring 
to see the light of day. Inquiries into the past lives 
and banking accounts of the dead man’s acquaintance 
show that though rich he was unusual in having friends 
both poor and shady. But was he rich? The scent 
divides and the two detectives (here no amateur jp. 
trudes) go their separate ways. ‘ The Verdict of Yoy 
All’ is a clever piece of work, though Mr. Wade was 
hardly playing the game when he gives such definite, 
misleading glimpses into the murderer’s conscious. 
ness. 


The Benson Murder Case. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

With ‘ The Benson Murder Case ’ we return to the 
amateur detective, in this instance an elegant flaneur 
of New York. He collects Cézanne, affects a draw| 
and an English pronunciation. It is humiliating to 
the British breast to find that this pronunciation has 
to be rendered by a special, un-English system of 
spelling. Philo Vance prefers Latin even to English 
and is at times, with his obtrusive culture, more than 
a little tiresome. He despises clues, and relies on 
his innate power of reading character. The moment 
he enters the room where the crime was committed he 
knows who the murderer is, such is his penetration; 
but he keeps his knowledge to himself for nearly 
three hundred and fifty pages. While we and the 
police are fathering crimes upon the innocent, he is 
quietly collecting evidence. 


Safety Last. By Rutherford Crockett. 
7s. 6d. 

Christine, a young woman of average intelligence 
and conventional standards, is left a widow after two 
years of happy married life. She has one child, 
Winifred, to whom she is devoted, but for whom she 
does not seem inclined to sacrifice her personal desires. 
To earn her living she takes in typing, and is thus 
brought into contact with John Trencher, a success- 
ful novelist with the usual unsympathetic and un- 
appreciative wife, and the usual desire for sympathy 
and appreciation. They meet, they love, they depart 
together, after an incredibly brief interlude, for a 
honeymoon. Christine, however, is possessed by the 
idea that John, who is fifty and thoroughly settled 
into middle age, is too deeply rooted in the frigid 
domesticity of respectable wedlock to find permanent 
happiness in his liaison with her. She accordingly 
returns him to his wife, who prefers damaged goods 
to no goods at all, and is happy to exchange a half 
empty house for a half-hearted husband. John him- 
self acquiesces, with a faint feeling of relief, and 
Christine goes her way, if a wiser, certainly not a 
sadder woman. Had the problem been presented 
from one angle, instead of from every angle, the book 
would have gained in reality and poignancy. Miss 
Crockett has talent; she can tell a story; but she 
daubs the whole of her canvas almost at random, and 
the result is confusion. 


The House of Sin. By Allen Upward. Faber § 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

A commissioner in lunacy, not a detective, was the 
proper person to deal with the troubles which beset 
‘ The House of Sin.’ Neither the Duke who owned 
it was perfect, nor his wife, nor the stranger who 
was discovered dead in an alcove, poisoned with 
Nigerian poison. The Lady Agatha was right to give 
the house a harsh name, but was she right to set about 
its reformation in the way she did? Mr. Upward’s 
story has a kernel of mystery embedded in a thick 
husk of mystification. 


By S. S. Van Dine. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
SOME FIRST EDITIONS 


abate is proved by a privately printed catalogue 

of The Modern Library at Watlington Park, 
which reached me recently. The books listed in it are 
all first editions, and their owner, who has made the 
library, is Mr. Oliver Brett. The period cov- 
ered by the collection is 1800-1924; one hundred and 
sixty-three authors are represented by between three 
thousand and four thousand books. Mr. Brett’s aim 
is to assemble complete sets of the first editions of 
authors whose work interests, or has interested, him. 
Lascelles Abercrombie, A2., Maurice Baring, J. M. 
Barrie, Max Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, Robert 
Bridges, Robert Browning, G. K. Chesterton, Walter 
de la Mare, Lord Dunsany, J. E. Flecker and John 
Galsworthy all appear in detail in the early part of 
the catalogue. Mr. Arnold Bennett has most titles 
to his credit, with a total of seventy-three, but his 
advantage is in part due to the circumstance that there 
are gaps in Mr. Brett’s collections of other authors— 
Swinburne has but sixty titles, though a complete set 
of his first editions would be many more, and Shelley 
not more than five. 


T ater: the collecting of modern books does not 


* 
* * 


Perhaps the books by Mr. George Moore form the 
most interesting section in the catalogue. There are 
forty-five (to which others have since been added) and 
they include both ‘ Flowers of Passion’ and ‘ Pagan 
Poems’ (the latter unfortunately without the title- 
page). No. 24, ‘ Supplementary Pages to Memoirs of 
My Dead Life,’ is the only recorded copy of a 
pamphlet containing some paragraphs which did not 
appear in the book as published. ‘Parnell and his 
Island’ in the original wrappers is also a great 
rarity. There is no entry of the comedy ‘ Worldli- 
ness’ (which Mr. Moore asserts he wrote when in- 
spired by Congreve), but this is not surprising, for 
no copy is known to exist. 

There are, of course, omissions from the Watling- 
ton Park library, books lacking and authors missed 
out altogether, but as a collection it must be the finest 
in its class in Great Britain, and worthily joins on to 
Mr. Wise’s Ashley Library (with which it conflicts 
over Byron, Landor, Swinburne, Shelley and Brown- 
ing, all to Mr. Brett’s disadvantage, though he is above 
Mr. Wise in the works of John Davidson and George 
Moore.) Bibliographers of the future will owe Mr. 
Brett a great deal, as, indeed, do those of the present. 
His collection is rich in those “* first issues ’’ which 
so puzzle the abstainers from ‘‘ the wholly laudable 
pursuit of bibliophiles.’’ 


* 
* * 


A word of explanation may be valuable. It happens 
occasionally that some slight alteration is made in the 
form of a book as the result of criticisms of the 
advance copies given to reviewers and travellers. Thus 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s novel, ‘ The Dream,’ originally con- 
tained the usual list of its author’s works, with this 
inscription at the foot: ‘‘ These are the works of Mr. 
Wells, which are all in print, whatever the lazy book- 
sellers may say.” The gibe woke the ‘‘ lazy book- 
sellers ’’ to protest; and a politer phrase was sub- 
stituted. All the offending leaves were destroyed, and 
an innocent page gummed on to the stub. And so an 
issue prior to the ordinary publication came into being, 
for some copies escaped the devastating ‘‘ all’’ of 
my last sentence, and remain virgo intacta to arouse 
competition in collectors. A second instance is ‘ The 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


ESSENTIAL SERVICES FOR 
THE WELL-BEING OF THE 
COMMUNITY | 


Street eAccidents. 


In the year 1825, 829 cases of accident were 
brought into the Hospital. 

Last year 11,785 men, women and children 
were brought to the Casualty Room as the 
result of accident or sudden illness in the 
street or factory. 

These figures alone emphasise the need of 
the Hospital on its present site. 

The Casualty Room is open at all hours of 
the day and night and is seldom empty. 


Wasting (Children. 


Many of the little patients brought to the 
Hospital for treatment are in an early stage 
of tuberculosis, or wasting and rickety 
through lack of proper food, or debilitated 
through lack of sunshine in their homes. 
The apparatus recently installed enables the 
poor to have the benefit of the Alpine sun 
which their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters are perhaps able to enjoy once a 
year. 


Cancer, Tuberculosis, Rheumatism. 


Cancer, tuberculosis, rheumatism, painful 
nerve conditions, diseases of the skin, etc., 
where in many cases surgical treatment or 
physic are of no avail, are treated with 
marked benefit by radium, electricity or 
X-Ray. 

5,138 treatments were given in this depart- 
ment during last year. 


The Hospitals Need. 


To enable the Governors of this great 
Hospital to continue their essential work of 
healing the sick and of research, funds are 
urgently required and readers of the Sarur- 
pAY REviEw can help by sending a donation 
to the Treasurers (Sir Robert A. Hudson, 
G.B.E. and Edward H. Hoare, Esq.) West- 
minster Hospital, Westminster, as speedily 
as possible. 

The following are entitled to become 
Governors with the privilege of taking part 
in the administration of the Hospital and | 
recommending patients :—Subscribers of not | 
less than £3 3s. per annum and Donors of 
not less than £30. 
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Rover,’ by Joseph Conrad. The usual ‘‘ first edition ”’ 
of this is of little value, because some sixty copies 
were rushed out for reviewers, bound in paper wrappers, 
with some differences in make-up. An even odder 
accident befell Mr. Aldous Huxley’s ‘ Limbo.’ When 
the advance copies were submitted to the publisher, 
the top edges were stained green to match the bind- 
ing. On esthetic grounds this was changed to yellow, 
to match the lettering on the label; but twenty-five 
copies could not be recalled. 

These seemingly trivial differences may seem very 
slight grounds on which to change the price of a 
book; but, as the much-discussed return to Messrs. 
Sotheby of the recently sold ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
shows, a typographical difference in the first edition 
may involve the loss or gain of more than a thousand 
pounds. 

* 
* * 

The late Mr. Clement Shorter indulged in the habit 
of printing for his friends, in small editions, unpub- 
lished matter by collected authors, which chance or 
purchase brought into his hands; and collectors will 
watch with interest the prices realized by Mr. Shorter’s 
own copies of these bibelots, which were mostly issued 
in green paper wrappers, and limited to twenty-five 
copies. Thirty-two of them (in one lot) were sold in 
the first auctioned portion of the library of the late 
John Lane for £62; but half a dozen put up separately 
this year brought an average of £9 each. Individual 
pamphlets (Hardy’s ‘ Domicilium’ and Wiide’s 
‘ Resurgam ’) have been catalogued for as much as 
twelve guineas each. Mr. Shorter also owned the 
original manuscript of Hardy’s ‘ The Return of the 
Native ’; it was one of his most prized possessions, 
and he had received numerous tempting offers for it. 
The fate of the library is not yet known, but this 
manuscript, if sold publicly, will undoubtedly realize 
a large sum, probably not less than £2,200. The 
incomplete manuscript of ‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes’ was 
sold this year (by auction) for £1,500. 

A. J. A. Symons 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Edited by Aylmer Maude. Trans- 


Family Views of Tolstoy. 
Allen and Unwin. 


lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 
10s. 6d. 


THE seven articles translated here are for those who know 
their Tolstoy, and have read some memoir like that Mr. Maude 
published a few years since. We see Tolstoy making out of 
some incident a family joke neither better nor worse than other 
efforts of the sort current in many a domestic circle. The 
humanitarian side of Dickens appealed strongly to Russia, and 
one article declares his strong influence on Tolstoy. The 
writer says rather oddly, ‘* As fate would have it, the immediate 
aim of Dickens’s literary efforts was often to procure payment 
from his publishers.”” What other aim have authors who are 
human? They have to live, like other people. Dickens, Mr. 
Maude thinks, led Tolstoy and others to discredit parliamentary 
government. It is odd to find a man whose purpose was to 
think out things not going further than a humorous novelist of 
obviously limited education for the truth. Tolstoy’s views on 
music also suggest that more research in authorities worth a 
hearing might have added a solid basis to his varying stand- 
point. Two lists of the pieces he liked are rather absurd. The 
account of the lively and naive girl who stood for Natasha in 
* War and Peace’ is decidedly engaging. But the really poig- 
nant and revealing article in the volume is ‘ Home-Leaving and 
Death,’ by Tolstoy’s daughter. He fled from Yasnaya Polyana 
like a thief in the night, while his wife was asleep. She, poor 
soul, with an acute nervous breakdown, tried to commit 
suicide when she heard he had gone, and received from him a 
cold letter of advice. We know well how terribly those with 
nerves punish their relatives, but Tolstoy’s wife had claims on 
him not to be neglected. She had, for instance, borne him thir- 
teen children and copied out seven times the vast expanse of 
* War and Peace.’ 

He went off, flying from his wife and publicity, to die within 
a few days in a railway station-master’s house. Is fame, we 
ask, worth the pestilent attentions of a crowd of journalists? 
Dying in a pitiful state of weakness, Tolstoy dictated unintel- 
ligible scraps of wisdom which could not be taken down. Our 


main impression is of a man too sure of himself, too lacking in 
humility, and all the while, we gather, jockeyed into a secret 


will by a dear friend bitterly hostile to his wife. Admiring the 
Russians for much, we may also be glad that Britons never shall] 
be Slavs, as a wise critic once remarked. 


O Toyo Writes Home. By C. Romanné-James. 
Joan Woollcombe. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


O TOYO is a small Japanese girl who wins the Inoue Scholar- 
ship, which entitles her to a free education in England. The 
book consists of a series of letters written from O Toyo to her 
parents on the eutward voyage, and from the school house at 
Wimbleham. The little Jap’s reactions to her new surround- 
ings are delightfully described. Gifted with somewhat unusual 
observation for so small a child, she describes with conscientious 
minuteness the various experiences to which she is subjected, 
An enforced visit to an election meeting evokes from her the 
following comment: ‘‘ Oh, the godlike character an M.P. must 
possess before he can enter this Public House called Parlia- 
ment!’’ And here is a characteristic description of a one- 
time popular English ballad: ‘* Another favourite Festival song 
is the Mistletoe Bough, which tells the story of a strangely 
undutiful bride, who, rather than suffer herself to be kissed 
underneath the mistletoe by her honourable bridegroom, ran 
away after the marriage ceremony, still wearing her bridal 
robes. She hid herself quite successfully in an old oak box, 
where she stayed until she becomes an honourable skeleton.” 
During her stay in England O Toyo goes to the Wembley Ex- 
hibition, sees a football match, and is invited to a Christmas 
party at a country house. Her impressions of each are delight- 
fully conveyed. The whole book, indeed, is well worth reading, 
and the fact that Goldsmith attempted much the same sort of 
thing in ‘ The Citizen of the World’ should not be allowed 
to prejudice its reception; conditions have changed consider- 
ably since Goldsmith’s day. Mrs. Woollcombe’s illustrations are 
excellent. 


Illustrated by 


The Orient I Found. Duckworth. 
lis. 

WHAT kind of Orient Mr. McMahon expected to find is not 
quite clear. His actual discovery amounts to so little that, if 
it were not for his snapshots of Yokohama, Shanghai and one 
or two other well-known ports of call, it would be difficult to 
believe that he had ever seen the East, much less found out 
anything about it. One need not be specially interested in 
Oriental affairs, one need only be an ordinary newspaper reader, 
to be already aware of everything that Mr. McMahon has to 
say. The nearest he gets to originality is when he praises the 
architecture and public statues of Hong-Kong—but then he 
makes a habit of praising everything. His sole exceptions are 
the figures of ‘‘ the god, Buddha,’’ which he saw in Japan. 
Some of these he roundly describes as ‘‘ hideous’? and adds 
that the more “‘ refined '’ Japanese are ashamed of them in their 
hearts. He even seems to extend his dislike to the original, 
for he observes significantly that ‘‘ the Japanese claim Buddhism 
to be much older than Christianity.’””, Mr. McMahon evidently 
has his doubts on the point. This is a bulky-looking volume, 
but in the other sense of the word it is one of the thinnest we 
ever met. 


My Dog Simba. By Cherry Kearton. Arrowsmith. 5s. 


THE success of ‘ My Friend Toto’ has induced Mr. Kearton 
to tell the story of the little black-and-white fox-terrier he found 
in the Battersea Dogs’ Home and took out with him to Africa 
before the war. She tackled everything she saw—wart-hogs, 
baboons, land tortoises, ostriches—and even put rhinos to flight 
“biting their hind legs and jumping out of range before any 
harm could come to her.’’ When they ran she chased a pair 
of them five miles. But she most highly distinguished herself 
in a Masai lion-hunt by plunging into a dry water-course where 
the lion had taken refuge and routing it out like a common fox, 
by getting her teeth into its tail and hanging on like grim 
death. The Masai, it happens, have a custom that when it is 
disputed who slew the lion the mane goes to him who first 
seizes its tail. The first brave to dash in, after laying out the 
lion, was himself laid out by Simba, whom he did not notice 
till he felt her teeth. The chief, after hearing the various 
claimants, set them all aside and awarded the honour to this 
impudent and amusing little beast from the London streets, 
whose many adventures are chronicled with affection and a 
refreshing simplicity by Mr. Kearton. The photographs, which 
are good and plentiful, illustrate the tale extraordinarily well. 


By Thomas J. McMzhon. 


Poems of a South African: The Collected Verse of Albert Vine 
Hall. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


“ ADEQUATE ” is a word that should not, save under suffi- 
cient provocation, be applied to the work of any poet. Mr. Albert 
Vine Hall, however, may be said to justify the use of the word 
as regards his own performances. The poems in this volume 
are neither good nor bad: they maintain a respectable level of 
mediocrity, neither rising to the heights of ecstasy nor sinking 
into the gulfs of the banal. If they compel our admiration at 
all, it is for the deft manner in which their writer has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding doggerel, though in the poem entitled ‘ Lord 
of Angels’ the success is not particularly apparent. In a 
prefatory note Mr. Hall indulges in a gibe at the critics. They 
are a hardy race, and will no doubt endure the blow with- 
out repining. ‘* He,’? writes Mr. Hall—and, when he says 
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Messrs. LONGMANS LIST 
THE CABALA 


By THORNTON WILDER. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Observer says.—‘ Words cannot convey the fascination of these 

ple. . . . A fantastic conception. Notable because Mr. Wilder makes 
us thoroughly believe in it. ... In short, a little masterpiece of style 
which has not recently been equalled in England or America.” 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION 


BRITISH BIRDS 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. 


Demy 8vo. 63s. net 
Vol. IV, containing an index to the complete Work. 
With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net 


A BOY’S CHOICE 


The Story of St. Luigi Gonzaga 
By MAUD MONAHAN. With Illustrations by 
“Rosin.” F’cap. 4to. 2s. 6d. net 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 


By the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, D.D. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


THE INNER KINGDOM 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. Crown 8vo. 


BREAK OF DAY AND OTHER POEMS 


By ROLLO RUSSELL. 
Second Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. ‘Paper covers 2s. net. Cloth 3s. 6d. net 


POEMS 


By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL 
A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and Corres- 
pondence. Edited by DESMOND McCARTHY and 
AGATHA RUSSELL. 


2s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


CORNISH NAMES 


An attempt to explain over 1,600 Cornish names. 
By T. F. G. DEXTER, B.A., B.Sc.. Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


RECENT ESSAYS 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


A Collection of Nineteen Essays from the writings of 


Richard Garnett H. G. Wells George Macaulay Trevelyan 
John Galsworthy Robert Louis Stevenson W. B. Yeats 

Hilaire Belloc Arnold Bennett Sir Edmund Gosse 

Lord Acton E. V. Lucas Dean Inge 

Max Beerbohm The Rev. Cyril A. Alington G. K. Chesterton 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. each 


TO MEET MR. STANLEY 
By DOROTHY A. JOHNSON. 
“A Gallery of Human Types.” 


BISON OF CLAY 
By MAX BEGOUEN. 
“‘ A curiously fascinating story.”—Morning Post. 


. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 


W. &R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


NOW READY. Volumes I to VIII of the New Edition of 


CHAMBEBS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Edited by 
David Patrick, LL.D., and Wm. Geddie, M.A., B.Sc. 
To be completed in 10 volumes. Cloth 20/+ net; half 
morocco, 35/+ net per vol. 


New Edition. Cloth, 15/+ net; half moro., 30/+ net. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
THE GREAT OF ALL NATIONS AND ALL TIMES 
Edited by William Geddie, M.A., B.Sc., and 

J. Liddell Geddie, M.A. 


THE BOOK THAT SOLVES CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


CHAMBERS'S TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
New Edition 1256 pages, 7/6 net. 


By John Geddie. 7/6 net 
Author of “‘ The Fringes of Fife,” ‘‘ Romantic Edinburgh,” etc. Illus- 
trated by ARTHUR WALL, with 16 full-page drawings in colour and 
a host of dainty pen-and-ink sketches picturing scenes and places full 
of romantic, historical, and literary associations. 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE 

By Alasdair Alpin Macgregor. 7/6 net 
Author of “ Behold the Hebrides !"’ Illustrated with 40 beautiful photo- 
graphs. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


Chambers publish few novels but when their imprint appears on one rest 
assured it is worth buying. 
READING THIS NOVEL ADDS TO THE JOY OF LIFE 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By Maurice Walsh. 7/6 net 
The Sunday Times says of this romance of the Highlands. “ 


There is fun as well as passion and poetry in the book. One of the 
most thoroughly enjoyable novels published for a long time past.” 


EDUCATING A HUSBAND 
By John L. Carter. 3/6 net 


A mélange of Marriage, Morals and 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR! By Winifred Duke. 7/6 net 
“ The Prince, Lord George, Elcho Sheridan, Clementina—they are all! 
quite unforgettable."—Hugh Walpole. 


EDINBURGH MEMORIES 
By J. Wilson M’Laren. 3/6 net 
These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Auld Reekie 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND 

By Ian G. Lindsay. 7/6 net 
With Foreword by Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. 
ADAM BEDE _iilustrated by Gordon Browne. 7/6 net 


LORNA DOONE lllustrated by Gordon Browne. 7/6 net 


THE CLO.STER AND THE HEARTH 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 7/6 net 


THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU 
By C. B. Peacock. 2/6 net 
Suggestions and recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 Suppers 
“ Think of it, ye tired housewives. Almost too good to be true !""— 
Evening Times.” 


CHAMBERS’S GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Tastefully bound and charmingly illustrated. 
THE PEDLAR’S PACK JO OF THE CHALET SCHOOL 
THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL AT 
A series of Charming Fairy 
CAMBRIDGE 
Stories by the mother of Mr. sephine Elder. 3/6 net 


Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister 
THE BLACK TRIANGLE 

Escott Lynn. 5/- net 
A patriotic and modern adven- 
ture story showing how the 
boys circumveated Bolshevik 
efforts. 
THE TROUBLES OF TAZY 

Elsie J. Oxenham. 5/- net 

KENYA KIDDIES 

May Baldwin. 3/6 net 
A story of Settlers’ Children. 


Buy these two COLOURED PICTURE 
folks a love for animals. 


THE 'TROCIOUS TWINS AT SEA 
6/- net 
Illustrated in colour and black- 
and-white by N. PARKER, with 
verses by B. PARKER. A 
charming book for children. 


Jo 

OVER AN UNKNOWN OCEAN 
David Ker. 3/6 net 

“The happiness and fun that 
David Ker's stories gave me as 
a boy I shall never forget, and I 
wish that he were stil! alive that 
could tell him so."—Hugh 


Walpole, 
THE CAMP FIRE TORMENT 
Elsie Oxenham. 2/6 net 
BUD AND ADVENTURE 
Anne Macdonald. 2/6 net 
A school story. 


BLOBBS AT THE FAIR. 6/- net 
G. Vernon Stokes, A.R.B.A. 
Mr. G. Vernon Stokes’s pictures 
describing the Bull Dog’s adven- 
tures “ at the Fair " are irresis- 
tible, and the verses by Miss 
Parker add piquancy to the 

pictures. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
38 Soho Sqa., London, W.1, 339 High St., Edinburgh 
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“he”? he means himself—‘‘ he loves not officious policemen, 
and still intends to call the sky blue though a thousand poets 
have, inconsiderately, done so before him.’’ Mr. Hall is some- 
what unnecessarily perturbed. No officious policeman is likely to 
resent his admirable choice of epithet ; but some wonderment re- 
mains at the fact that Mr. Hall has not elected to describe the 
sky as cerulean. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Under this heading we shall henceforth deal with 
ihe most interesting announcements of forthcoming 
books, with new publications of the week, and with 
news of interest to book-lovers, without prejudice to 
subsequent review. 


\W E warmly commend the attempt by the Asso- 


ciated Booksellers of Great Britain to provide 

a list of works for the booksellers’ reference 
library. A few of the items seem hardly worthy of in- 
clusion. Thus Mr. Albert’s History of English Litera- 
ture cannot seriously be preferred to the histories by 
Mr. Saintsbury and Sir Edmund Gosse, and Books that 
Count, though useful in its way, is scarcely a help 
to the expert. At least two of the periodicals speci- 
fied are of little value, and the list is too long. But 
the endeavour is in the right direction, and a revised 
and shortened list should hasten the day when every 
bookseller in the country will know something of the 
wares in which he trades. 


God, Man and Epic Poetry, by Mr. H. V. Routh, 
which the Cambridge University Press will publish 
a few weeks hence, is a study in comparative litera- 
ture, the first volume dealing with the Homeric epics, 
the second with the narrative poetry of the Middle 
Ages. The same publishers are shortly issuing 
A New Theory of Dante’s Matelda, by the late Mrs. 
Harrower. 


We understand that Messrs. Benn’s excellent series 
of ‘‘ sixpenny poets,” entitled the Augustan Poetry 
Books, is in future to be edited by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe. The series has deserved its great success, but 
would have been still better if a more definite policy 
had governed the choice of authors. 


Messrs. Benn have in preparation what promises 
to be the most comprehensive work on the dog ever 
produced. The author, Mr. E. C. Ash, ranges from 
classical times to the present day, illustrates his work, 
which is to form two quarto volumes, with reproduc- 
tions of Egyptian, Greek, Roman and modern sculp- 
tures and pictures, and in every instance attempts to 
represent the earliest as well as the latest type of 
each breed. 


Messrs. Constable, who have taken over certain of 
the publications of Mr. Guy Chapman, have some in- 
teresting works in preparation. To the new series 
of Tudor Translations will soon be added Seneca’s 
Ten Tragedies in the version of 1581. A limited 
edition of William Godwin’s Memoirs of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, with an introduction containing much new 
biographical matter collected by Mr. W. C. Durrant, 
is also due from this firm. 


The newer publishers are nearly all concerned to 
secure comeliness in their productions. Not one, 
unless it be Mr. Peter Davies, is more intelligently 
zealous for good printing than Mr. Gerald Howe, 
whose list of announcements includes a copiously 
illustrated edition of The Three-Cornered Hat, newly 
translated by Mr. Martin Armstrong, a new novel 
by Mr. Conrad Aiken, Mr. Harradine’s Old English 
Songs, and a reissue, in cheaper form, of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s selections from Jeremy Taylor. 


Messrs. Heinemann will publish early in the New 
Year a new novel by Mr. Brett Young, called The Por- 
trait of Clare. This is an unusually long novel, on a 
crowded canvas, and is said to be the most ambitious 
work Mr. Young has yet attempted. Other new Heine- 
mann novels will include a story of Mexico, by Joseph 


r 


J. M. DENT & SONS 


Kluchevsky’s History of Russia 


Vol. IV. 


Translated 


C. J. HOGARTH. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


q Vols. I-III of Professor Kluchevsky’s great work appeared in 1911- 
1913. The present volume covers the period 1672-1762, i.e., from the 
birth of Peter the Great to the revolution which brought Catherine II to 
the throne. First and foremost the volume is a minute character-study 


of the great Peter. 


Gilbert & Sullivan 


By A. H. GODWIN. With an 
introduction by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON. The first ‘Gilbert and Sul- 
livan ”’ book of its kind—a critical 
appreciation, discussing both the 
libretti and the music, and written 
by an expert. Sq. cr. 8vo. 6s. net 
Prospectus post free 


Second Impression 


Prospectus post free. 


Samuel Butler 
And His Femily Relations 
By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. With 
portraits and a facsimile letter 
with colour sketches. An authentic 
and unbiased counterblast to the 
harsh picture of Samuel Butler’s 
parents and sisters as seen in his 
autobiographical novel, The Way 
of all Flesh. Sq. demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free 


The Patriot Novelist of Poland 
Henrvk Sienkiewicz 


By MONICA M. GARDNER. A Study of the Novels and Short Stories 
of the Author of Quo Vadis? showing the moral and patriotic forces 
underlying his work. 


The Sunday Times says.—‘‘A most sympathetic study. . 


Those of 


Miss Gardner's readers whose knowledge of her hero has hitherto been 
confined to the Roman romance will be eager, one imagines, to read 
those other works of his which are here described in so gracious a way.” 


Demy 8vo. 


The Gypsy Life 
of Betsy Wood 


By M. EILEEN LYSTER. With 
decorative head and tail pieces by 
JOHN GARSIDE. A faithful and 
beautiful picture of Welsh gypsy 
life. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


10s. 6d. net 


The Cambridge 


Platonists 
By FREDERICK POWICKE, 
-A., Ph.D. A study of the work 
of the Cambridge phi losophers who 
made the greatest contribution of 
the English mind to the Christian 
Philosophy of the Spirit. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus post free 


COMPLETE AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 
ALDINE HOUSE, 10-13 REDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 
SERIES 


Just Published. 


Price 10/6 ne 


CHARLES PEACE 


EDITED BY W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


CHARLES PEACE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet containing particulars of the Series sent 
post free on application to the publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD. 
12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH 


_And at LONDON and GLASGOW 
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as puff follows puff, pipe 
follows pipe, packet follows 


11 December 1926 


take your 
time mw 


Take ample time over every 
pipe of a well-bred tobacco. 
§moke it slowly, as you would 
a good cigar. 


Each little coil of Three Nuns 
is in itself a complete and 
perfect blend of several leaves. 
As the little discs burn slowly 
through, one after another 
yields the full flavour of all 
those leaves—never varying 


Three Nuns is curiously cut 
into little coils; cut in this way 
that it shall burn far more 
Jowly, far more coolly than 
my other pipe tobacco; with- 
wt an atom of waste; with 


Stephen Mitche!l & Son, Glasgow. 


never the faintest variation of 
its satisfying flavour. 


1/2 an oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


— 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Editor - H. M.SWANWICK 
CHIEF CONTENTS: DECEMBER NUMBER 
The British Empire Temporises 
By H. M. Swanwick 
A Locarno of the Metal Trades __By F. Delaisi 
China at the Cross Roads By Lih-Wu Han 


Industrial Problems : 3. Fostering the Home 
Market By Rt. Hon. William Graham, M.P. 


Where is Russia Going ? By H. C. Stevens 
The Tyrol in Bondage By Margaret M. Green 


The Lion and the Lamb at Geneva 
By Bertram Pickard 


and many other first-hand articles on important 
international questions. Also Cartoons, Round 
the World, Correspondence, Reviews, etc., etc. 


PRICE MONTHLY 


The JANUARY NUMBER WILL BE A NEW AND 
ENLARGED ISSUE 


There will be a number of new features and an eight-page 
SUPPLEMENT ON THE ‘‘ PROBLEMS OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN” 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
In Europe 7/- per annum post free. Elsewhere 8/-. 


Obtainable from the Publishers, 34 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, or from any Newsagent. 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


A CHALLENGE te Progressive Men and Women 


is contained in every ‘issue of 


THE HUMANIST 


The Magazine of Human Inspiration and Information 
Contents of Specially Enlarged December Number. 


“Love versus Hate." By Lady Neish 
“Life After Death.” By The Traveller 
“Christmas Yesterday and — 


y Lady 
or Writing.” By Noel 
Does Punishment Really —,. 
y The Lady Emmott 
“Strike Profiteers are the came of Strikes.” 
By Henry Ford 
The Humanity of George Bernard Shaw 
The Month in Parliament 
Books, Plays, Rotary,"etc. 
Specimen Copy, post free, if SaTuRDAY sages we mentioned 
Obdtainable Everywhere - 


Offices: 11 TUFTON ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Long opening instalment of a Great New Novel 


“THE WILDERNESS” 
By LIAM O'FLAHERTY 
will appear in the ENLARGED JANUARY NUMBER 


Mr. O'Flaherty’s “ The Informer ” was one of the sensations of the 
last literary season. Of his more recent book, “‘ Mr. Gilhooley,” 
extracts from some qoettignss criticism are as follow :— 

The Observer.—* - It is evident that he could not have been 
created save by a man of genius." 

The Spectator.—* Those who can bear this grim and most ri sh 
exact and convincing revelation of the dark regions of human life ‘will 
be compelled to extreme wsthetic admiration of the author's genius.’ 

The New Statesman.— I have been conscious of temerity in claiming 
any degree of that wild and unaccountable quality, genius, for = 
writers Mr." 0 (I unknown to the ordinary British read 

possesses the quality is an 


Marking a new and nt phase in the “ finding of himself,” by 

this brilliant young writer, hailed by eminent critics as an undoubted 

genius, “‘ The Wilderness ” aa ° storal idyll, with a development of 

heroic tragedy, ending in a tion of the first idyllic note. 

Everyone will talk of this Ponthralling spiritual story typical of this 
religious introspection. 


age of 
DON’T MISS IT 


Alexander 


4,6. 
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Hergesheimer, called Tampico, and Knock Four | Camsripce University. An Episodical History. By 


Times, by Margaret Irwin, author of Still She Wished 
for Company. 

Among the books published since our last issue 
there is none to compete for wicked entertainment 
with Americana, 1926 (Martin Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. Mencken, patient and sardonic, here continues 
the collection of official and popular imbecilities per- 
petrated in the United States since his previous 
anthology. 


It is melancholy to see a good piece of book pro- 
duction marred by a single error, but happily there 
is no reason why anyone who shares our dislike of it 
should preserve the creepy black velvet dust-jacket 
of Nala and Damayanti (Philpot, £1 11s. 6d.), which 
Mr. Norman Penzer has translated and edited, and 
which has some charming designs, in the style of 
Persian miniatures by P. Zenker. 

Essays New and Old (Chatto and Windus) is a 
limited edition of the work in that kind of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, printed in the beautiful type of the Florence 
Press, but a trifle heavier in the hand than we like. 


In A Diary of an Eighteenth-Century Garden 
(Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d.), Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop has given us a very charming blend of 
garden lore, old recipes for food and drink, sentiment, 
philosophy and gossip. 

The solid volume of essays in commemoration of 
St. Francis of Assisi (University of London Press, 
16s.), for which Professor Paul Sabatier has written 
a preface, will doubtless find many readers. Professor 
F. C. Burkitt, Professor E. A. Gardner, Dr. Walter 
Seton, and Miss Evelyn Underhill are among the 
contributors. 


Mr. Chesterton’s The Outline of Sanity (Methuen, 
6s.) presents a more sustained argument than most 
of its predecessors, but, so far as we can judge from 
a first glance, is to be welcomed rather for incidental 
felicities than for that argument. 

Two volumes of noteworthy verse are Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s Verses New and Old (Heinemann, 
3s. 6d.), in which he seems often to be about a busi- 
ness not his own, and Robin Hood (Blackwood, 5s.), 
a play which Mr. Alfred Noyes planned years ago, 
but has only now completed. 

Wine and the Wine Lands of the World (Fisher 
Unwin, 15s.) is seemingly a somewhat ‘‘ popular ” 
and discursive book, though from the pen of a writer 
for whom we are entitled to expect authoritative 
pronouncements and ample detail—Mr. Hedges 
Butler. How he can praise the resinous wines of 
Greece we do not know. 

The Actor in Dickens (Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d.) makes 
its appeal to pious Dickensians, but Mr. J. B. van 
Amerongen might have been more concise. 


The price of Messrs. Harrap’s limited edition of 
Tristram Shandy is 25s., not 12s. 6d., as was stated 
in a recent issue. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED | 


Arrican Cxeartncs. By Jean Kenyon MacKenzie. 
Hopkinson. 6s. 

ALCAMENES AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CLASSICAL 
Type in Greek Art. By Sir Charles Walston. 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 

Ben Watson. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. Country Life. 
1os. 6d. 


Arthur Gray. Heffer. 15s. 

DEMOSTHENES AND THE CRowNn. Translated by Otho 
Lloyd Holland. Bournemouth: Mate. 

History or Barciay’s Bank. By P. W. Matthews 
and A. W. Tuke. Blades, East and Blades. 42s. 
THe HONOURABLE ARTILLERY Company. By G. Goold 
Walker. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
Joun GaLswortny AS A Dramatic Artist. By R. H, 

Coats. Duckworth. 6s. 

Tue Last oF THe Lairps. By John Galt. Foulis. 7s. 64, 

A Lucky Lap. By Jean Kenyon MacKenzie. Hopkin. 
son. 38. 6d. 

THE PuHa@ntx NEsT. 
Edition of 1593. 
MacDonald. 18s. 

PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1926. Iliffe. 5s. 

PincknEy’s TREATY. A study of America’s Advantage 
from Europe’s Distress. 1783-1800. By S. Bemis, 
Baltimore : John Hopkins Press. $3. 

Tue Secrets Or Dr. TAVERNER. By Dion Fortune, 
Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

VicToRIAN JoTTINGs. By 
Etchells and MacDonald. 


Reprinted from the Original 
Limited Edition. Etchells and 


Sir J. Crichton Brown. 
15s. 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly has a first-rate paper by Mr. Robert Graves 
called ‘ Impenetrability, or the Proper Habit of English,’ in 
which he emphasizes the qualities of our language, and deals 
another blow at phonetic spelling. He divides our use of 
English into “ fixed and free.’”” The Hon. Eleanor Berrig- 
ham writes picturesquely on ‘ Alchemy ’ but her facts are weak: 
she accepts Basil Valentine as genuine. The Hon. R. Erskine 
of Mar discourses on ‘ Latin and Celt,’ but the use of the term 
‘* Celt ’’ is rather vague, territorial rather than ethnological. 
But perhaps climate has more to do with the difference 
than race. Mr. Richardson writes on ‘ Madeira,’ Mr, 
Dudley Heathcote on ‘An Impression of Lapland’ is 
quite good, but why does he speak of them as singing 
their folk-songs after service? All their folk-songs have 
been suppressed by their religion. Miss Carson describes vividly 
the ‘ Ispahan of To-day.” There are several important politi- 
cal and economic studies. 


The London Mercury has Editorial Notes on the Stage Society, 
Critics and the Law Courts, and Library Censorship. The 
* Poetry’ includes verse by Lord Dunsany and Mr. Robert 
Graves. There are stories—‘ Much Gold ’—turning on a dying 
man’s malice, ‘ The Grotesques ’—a poseur and a murderess; 
and some good papers. ‘ Tolstoy’s Letters to His Cousin’ 
throw light on his early period—he is shocked at being com- 
pared with Herzen; Mr. Chapman continues his account of 
* Boswell’s Proof-Sheets,’ and Mr. R. W. King studies ‘ The 
Lyrical Poems of Thomas Hardy’ in which the true lyric 
quality is too often overlaid with other sentiments. Mr. Newdi- 
gate describes a new method of printing half-tone illustrations 
on rough paper, which has long been wanted; Mr. Shanks 
writes on Fiction, Mr. T. M. Pope on Plays, and Prince 
Mirsky on Recent Foreign Books. 


The National Review deals with Unchanging England—and 
Germany, British Illusions about America, Mr. Baldwin’s Luck, 
Coal, Emigration, the House of Lords, and Flying Accidents in 
‘ Episodes of the Month.’ Mr. Maxse deals with the history 
unveiled by Sir. Wm. Robertson; Capt. Cazalet gives a very 
readable account of ‘A Visit to Mr. Henry Ford’; Verider 
tears to pieces ‘ Lord Birkenhead as Historian ’ over the Coch- 
| rane trial. Miss Frances Pitt gives more of the history of the 
| two others ‘Tom and Moses’; Old Timer writes on ‘ English 
| Skating’ in view of the new ‘‘ London Ice Club”; Mrs. 
Phillimore has a pleasant memory of a Belgian Inn; and there 
| are other papers good, bad, and indifferent in a first-class 
| 
| 
| 


number. 


The Adelphi leads off with a paper on misused quotations, 
proceeding to explain ‘To Be or Not to Be.’ Mr. 

| Goitein describes amusingly the Hyde Park orators in ‘ The Ten 

| who Discevered the Truth’; Mr. Miles Lane in the Contri- 
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“SEVEN UP” 
Scottish Hills 


“| have been taking seven people at a time 
and also running it up and down the Moun- 
tain Roads in Glen Ey Forest, Mar Forest. 
This road is rough for three miles and then 
a track across the country for two miles, 
including a ford through a small river. | 
have been amazed by the way the Car has 
stood this treatment.” 


THE SALOON 

SEVEN OTHER MODELS 
Dunlop Tyres. Leather Up- 

holstery without Mh 


THE HILLMAN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ON STANDS No. 


PRIMROSE 

MOTOR COMPANY HAMILTON 
58 CROMWELL ST. 254 UNION ST. { 
GLASGOW ABERDEEN EDINBURGH : 


THE CAR THAT COSTS LESS THAN IT SHOULD 
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butors Club shows how the Labour papers are steadily vitia- 
ting the public task. 

Blackwood continues ‘ The Perilous Adventures of a Naval 
Officer One Hundred Years Ago ’—quite as goed as ‘ Peter 
Simple,’ and true. Mr. Humfrey Jordan goes on with his story 
of the trials of far-East employees. Admiral Somerville describes 
the Great Australian Bight in ‘The Chart-Makers’ and 
‘ Musings without Method’ is devoted to a study of Kaiser 
William II. 

Cornhill, besides its usual fiction, has ‘ Additions to 
Aubrey: Some notes of 1685 ’ contributed by Dean Hutton, and 
some very typical letters of Ruskin in ‘ A Girl’s Friendship with 
John Ruskin’ edited by Mr. Leonard Huxley. Dr. Hubbard 
tells of his discovery in a small Italian town of some uncared-for 
manuscripts—rather late by his account. A cento of youthful 
blunders is preserved for us in ‘ History as she is wrote.’ 


The English Review opens with a paper by Mr. Bruce on 
‘ The Conference and Dominion Status’ giving the Australian 
view of what has happened. Mr. Marshall describes the work 
of ‘Lord Cromer in Egypt’ and its sequel to-day. Capt. 
Trappes-Lomax continues his study of the future of ‘* The 
Canadian Nation.’ Mr. D. R. Gent writes on ‘ Rugby Football ’ 
with an encouraging word for Oxford in the Varsity match, 
Mr. Le Blond tells how Countess Bentinck crossed Mont Cenis 
in 1758. Mr. Eley is good in ‘ Two Shell-backs ’ and Mr. P. A. 
Vaile is excellent in ‘ Time and the Woman.’ 


The Empire Review has a most valuable paper by Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish on ‘ The World’s New Boundaries and Their 
Historic Origin’ from the point of view of a geographer. 


Scrutator reviews ‘ New Books on Russia’; Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger writes on ‘ The New Departure in the Holkar State ’; 


and Mrs. Haldane on ‘ The Evolution of Fashion.’ A good 
number, 


Chambers has a most important paper by Sir William Ramsay 
on ‘ The Drover’s Road’ across Asia Minor. Mr. Felix Turner 
has a long paper on ‘ The Kilkenny Witches ’ in which he adds 
nothing to Thomas Wright’s account but does not mention his 
name. The number is full of good things. 


The World To-day contains some unusually interesting ‘ Inti- 
mate Letters of Joseph Conrad’ to Messrs. Wells, Galsworthy, 
and Bennett. There is an interview with Mr. Henry Ford; 
illustrated papers on Japan, the Moors, the Wild West, Winter 
Sports, etc. 


MOTORING 
FLEXIBLE SALOONS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


NUMBER of British manufacturers of motor 
A cxzrages have seriously considered the pros 

and cons of flexible, as against rigid, construc- 
tion of saloon coachwork during the past twelve 
months, with the result that their new models are 
being fitted with Weymann bodies as a standard 
equipment. One of the examples that illustrates this 
form of flexible and non-creaking bodywork in its 
best form is the new 16-50 h.p. four-cylinder Rover 
saloon. As may be remembered, this method of con- 
struction of the carriage is one in which it is impos- 
sible for any one part of the coachwork frame actually 
to butt against any other, so that there can be no 
rubbing of one wood batten against another, which 
is the cause of the squeaking sounds that develop in 
some forms of coachwork after a short time. With 
silent coachwork it is necessary to have a smooth 
running and silent engine if one wishes to run noise- 
lessly. This new “‘ sixteen ’’ Rover carriage has a 
silent and smooth-running engine, with great flexi- 
bility, and it is capable of giving a high average 
speed. The gear-box provides four forward ratios, 
with right-hand lever control easy to manipulate, and 
the gear lever is adjustable. Also gear-box, clutch 
and steering gear are automatically lubricated from 
the engine oil sump, from which oil is constantly being 
circulated. The gear-box itself holds one gallon, 
and the sump two gallons of oil, so that three gallons 
lubricate the whole of the power plant. As the 


lowest or bottom gear is at a ratio of twenty to one 
from engine to back-axle road-wheels, the freakiest 
of freak hills is easily surmounted by this car. If 
the carriage work typifies in its construction the reed 


of the fable, the chassis itself, as regards the frame, 
is very rigidly braced and free from the whip that 
causes body creaks. 
* 
* * 


With its overhead camshaft driven by shaft and 
worm gearing to open the inlet valves, the silent run- 
ning of this eighty millimetre bore, and one hundred 
and twenty millimetre stroke engine, is in part due 
to the horizontal push rods running across the very 
massive head operating the exhaust valves. Accelera. 
tion is also due to the improved balancing of the 
crankshaft, fitted with the Lanchester anti-vibration 
damper, and to the pistons being made of magnesium, 
a lighter and stronger metal than aluminium. The 
special steel used for the valves virtually makes them 
immune from pitting. The valve gear is kept 
extremely quiet in its working by the special balance- 
cam at the front end of the camshaft. In a trial on 
the road the engine started from cold very easily, 
although the atmospheric conditions were unfavour- 
able. The petrol consumption—between _ twenty- 
four and twenty-five miles per gallon—proved it to be 
economical in the running, so that the owner would 
not feel he was paying in increased fuel consumption 
for a high road-speed average. Wheel-wobble is un- 
known on this new and more powerful Rover, which 
its designers believe to be largely due to the length 
of drag link, which damps out spring movement with- 
out communicating it to the front wheels. The four- 
wheel brakes are positive yet smooth in their stopping 
power, and all brake connexions on the rear axle are 
self-lubricated from the axle casting contents. The 
semi-elliptic springing gives easy riding over the road 
and the adjustable spring shackles are a special fea- 
ture which provide efficient suspension under varying 
road conditions. Similarly the mud-proof construc- 
tion of the ball joints of the steering mechanism add 
to the ease and continuance of the light steering con- 
trol without much attention from the user. Comfort- 
giving cushions and a most complete internal equip- 
ment, with hat or parcel nets and other appointments, 
make this new Rover Weymann saloon a really com- 
plete carriage that is well worth the moderate price 
demanded. 

* * 


A feature of this form of flexible coachwork is its 
lightness. Although a full-sized carriage with plenty 
of leg-room and seating capacity for four or five 
persons, the Rover saloon with its Weymann body 
only weighs just over one ton. The wheel-track is 
wider than in last year’s cars, which adds to its 
steadiness on the road. The increase of five milli- 
metres in the bore of the cylinders has given addi- 
tional power to the motor; it can be driven at a speed 
approaching a mile a minute with perfect safety and 
without any tendency to discomfort. Lightness in the 
bodywork of a closed type of carriage does much to 
counteract the additional wind-resistance set up by 
the carriage work. The carriage could be accelerated 
from a speed of ten miles an hour to one of thirty 
miles an hour in about fifteen seconds on a level road. 
On the third speed gear this accelerated pace could 
be achieved in under ten seconds. At the same time 
the ordinary running on top gear is sufficient to make 
this new model Rover very handy in traffic without 
changing down. 

* 


With the Scottish Motor Show at Edinburgh open 
all next week at the Industrial Hall, a great variety 
of types of carriages will be on view. No doubt many 
visitors will take this opportunity of comparing both 
fabric and rigid saloon coachwork. Numerous 
examples will be on show of Weymann saloons built 
by British and other coachbuilders. 
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For early deliveries 


consult the 


SUNBEAM 


specialists 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


where a comprehensive range of 


these cars are always on view 


We shall be pleased to 
arrange a trial run at 
your convenience, and 
to furnish particulars of 
our self-financed extend- 
ed payments facilities. 


Particular interest is centred round the Sunbeam chassis fitted 
with genuine Weymann Coachwork, for which Rootes Ltd. are the 
Sole Distributors in Great Britain and the Irish Free State 


London Service Works, 
Lodge Place, Opposite ‘‘ Lord’s” 


Branches : 
Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, 
Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 


INTRY weather at its worst 
has no terrors for the owner 
of the roomy, comfortable, warm 
7-seater Sunbeam Limousine illus- 


trated here. This 25-h.p. car has 
ample power for every occasion, 
with extreme smoothness of 
running. The coach work and 
upholstery give luxurious comfort, 
whilst the protection ‘from the 
weather is absolute. We shall be 
pleased to arrange for a trial run 
at any time. Immediate delivery 
can be given of a limited number 
of this model. 


Arrangements can be made to supply any 
Sunbeam Model on the Hire Purchase System. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Dept. : 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 
Manchester Showrooms - 106 Deansgate. 


25 h.p. Model, Chassis Price £795 


Other Models: 16h p. to 35h p. Chassis Prices from £425. Dunlop tyres standard 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


able number of adverse factors to withstand, and 

has come through the ordeal so far very credit- 
ably. The City learned at least one great lesson from 
the war, and that was not to “ panic.’’ In pre-war 
days such news as we have had of late from China 
would have had a paralysing effect. As it is, with the 
exception of Chinese Bonds which have naturally 
depreciated, markets have been at moments merely 
dull. Another factor that has had a more marked 
effect on share values has been the violent fluctuation 
in the franc. Enormous losses must have been incur- 
red by French operators who some months ago, in a 
reckless desire to fly from the franc, purchased, say, 
De Beers at £20 a share with the franc over 200 to 
the pound, and recently, in an equally acute desire to 
fly baek to the franc, have sold these shares in the 
neighbourhood of £17 with the franc under 130 to 
the pound. It is impossible to gauge the amount of 
stock that Paris bought during the fall in their cur- 
rency and, therefore, it is difficult to foretell how long 
the selling from Paris will last. We may have seen 
the worst, but an accurate forecast is impossible. 

As anticipated, the reports of industrial companies 
now coming to hand are of an unfavourable nature, 
which also is not having a very serious general effect 
on markets. Everyone realized that this would be 
inevitable and all apparently are buoyed up with hopes 
for the future. Another bogey that is being trotted out 
is the coming Budget. Here there must certainly be 
cause for uneasiness. However able a Chancellor may 
be, he could obviously not have budgeted for a coal 
strike lasting several months; the shrinkage in 
revenue, which I am afraid we shall find has been 
serious, is not therefore due to any lack of foresight 
on the part of the Treasury. As regards expenditure, 
despite the monotonous criticism which all govern- 
ments are subjected to, the most rigid economy has 
been exercised. If sound administration is required, 
then it must be paid for. This fact is none the less 
true for being unpleasant. How the Chancellor will 
make both ends meet is a matter for conjecture. Stock 
markets have refused to be flustered by rumours of an 
increase in the income tax, and although everyone 
trusts that this step will not be necessary, should it 
transpire that they are too optimistic I do not think 
it should have a disastrous effect on Stock Exchange 
quotations. 


T HE Stock Exchange of late has had a consider- 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES 


The entire issue of 260,000 deferred shares of the 
International Automatic Telephone Company have 
this week been placed on the market, and are obtain- 
able at about 39s. These shares are entitled to a 
dividend of 6%, after 6% has been paid on the ordinary 
shares, and in any subsequent distribution both classes 
of shares rank alike. A dividend of 10% was paid on 
both classes of shares for the last financial year, and 
at least as much is anticipated for the current year, 
in fact in several directions it is suggested that the 
dividend will be raised to 124%. An interim dividend 
of 33% has already been paid on the ordinary shares : 
the deferred shares carrying a full year’s dividend to 
be declared next April. Owing to the marketing of 
these deferred shares, the price of the ordinary, to 
which I have referred in the past, has reacted from 
50s. to 45s. There is no reason for investors to be 


disturbed by this fall; the prospects of the Company 
remain very promising. At the moment, however, I 
am of opinion that the deferred shares are the cheaper 
purchase of the two and I feel justified in recommend- 
ing holders of the ordinary to average by purchasing 
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the deferred. Those who do not hold ordinary shares 
and who are desirous of securing an industrial invest. 
ment likely to show capital appreciation in 1927 should 
consider the purchase of these deferred shares; they 
are obviously decidedly undervalued at the present 
level. 


MANBRE SUGAR 


The dividend declaration of the Manbre Sugar Com. 
pany should prove gratifying to shareholders. The 
ordinary are to receive a final dividend of 124% and 
a bonus of 5%, making 22}% for the year ending 
September 30 last, while the deferred are to receive 
126.9%. This shows a generous return at the present 
price of 413, and as these shares are to be split into 
2s. shares in the reasonably near future, I see no 
reason to depart from my previous forecast that in 
due course they will reach the equivalent of £15 a 
share. 


A SPECULATION 

It is not often that I devote space in these notes 
to a speculation pure and simple. 1 propose to do 
so this week by drawing attention to the shares of 
Akim, Limited. This company, originally formed to 
exploit alluvial gold bearing areas in West Africa, 
has had a somewhat chequered career. The shares 
have been as high as 2? and as low as ros. To-day 
the position of the company looks more promising 
than it ever has before. The company has a large 
holding in West African diamonds, equivalent to one 
diamond share for every three Akim shares. As this 
diamond company will enter the dividend paying lists 
in 1927, a valuable source of revenue will be started 
for the parent company. In addition, a shaft is 
being sunk on one of the company’s reefs, and the 
assay results are exceptionally high. While it is 
admitted that in a quartz proposition assays of this 
nature do not necessarily mean that a large body 
of high grade ore is available, still, they are unques- 
tionably promising. The company’s interests in its 
alluvial gold properties should also in due course 
prove revenue earning; the necessary plant is being 
sent to West Africa with the object of increasing 
production. The company also owns diamond areas 
other than those referred to above, which in due 
course will presumably be floated off as a subsidiary 
company. It will be seen that the company’s assets 
include several outlets for speculative activity, and 
as there are signs that their development is being 
expedited, I anticipate increased speculative interest 
in these shares, which at the present price of 14s. 3d. 
appear an attractive speculation. 


RUBBER 


The rubber share market has been under the cloud 
of a falling commodity market. It is possible that 
this fall may continue, in which case share values 
will go still lower. At the same time I do not advo- 
cate holders to sell good rubber shares, because I 
think that in due course there will be a rally in the 
commodity to which the share market will quickly 
respond. When once a holding is sold, investors 
frequently fail to repurchase at a lower level, either 
through forgetfulness or diffidence, with the result 
that when the market turns and share prices rise, 
the investor finds he has sacrificed his holding and 
has omitted to replace his shares. The future of the 
rubber market is uncertain, depending as it does on 
the commodity market. Experts express the opinion 
that there will be a world shortage of rubber in 1928, 
and in view of the policy of anticipation always fol- 
lowed by the City, an improvement in the position 
should be discernible at the latest by the middle of 
1927. 

TAURUS 
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Phone : Telegrams : 
Gerrard 3157-8. “ Forenaft-London.”’ 


YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS, LTD. 


The Yachting Monthly Offices, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


YACHT BROKERS 
OFFER FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


STEAM YACHTS 


1 800-TON PALATIAL STEAM YACHT, entirely 
’ refitted and just passed Lloyd’s special survey. 
Speed up to 17 knots. A beautiful ship, suitable for ex- 
tended cruises. New inventory and equipment. A low 
price will be accepted, or would charter. Folio SY80. 


700-TON (ABOUT) STEAM YACHT by well-known 

builders. A magnificent seaboat and in splendid 
condition. 4 saloons and 9 staterooms. Triple engines. 
Speed 11 knots. For sale at a moderate price. Also avail- 
able for charter. Folio SY45. 


-TON STEAM YACHT, built of steel in 1894 by 

Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excelient condition. Price 
47,000. Folio SY38. 


MOTOR YACHTS 


225-TON TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT, by 

famous builders. Two saloons, 6 staterooms. Twin 
oil engines. 240 h.p. each. Speed 124 knots. Built 1923, 
and one of the best yachts of her tonnage afloat. Price 
430,000, or charter £1,250 per month. Now in com- 
mission. Folio M1,300. 


-TON MOTOR CRUISER, copper sheathed. Twin 

40 h.p. Semi-Diesel engines. Two saloons, 2 state- 
rooms and forecastle. Lead ballast. Speed 10 knots. Price 
£1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio M1,208. 


75° T. TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT. Two saloons, 

one mahogany panelled, other convertible double 
cabin, making 3 double, 1 single, large light staterooms, 
ex-saloon and f’c’sle; galley 12 ft. x 5 ft. Spring mat- 
tresses, carpets, cushions, curtains, etc. Schooner rigged, 
with funnel on fidlay. Two 60 h.p. Parsons’ paraffin 
engines, giving 11 knots. In full commission. Seen 
Thames. Open to any survey. Splendid seaboat. Smart 
appearance. £1,500. Deferred payments arranged. Folio 
M1,051. 


SAIL 


360-TON (about) TWIN SCREW THREE-MASTED 
SCHOONER, built of steel, 1902. 118 ft. B.P., 
97 ft. beam. Deckhouse, saloon, 5 staterooms. Twin Par- 
sons paraffin engines. A fine ocean-going vessel for sale at 
@ moderate price. Seen Solent. Folio A1,298. 
102-TON AUX. SCHOONER, 90 ft. x 16 ft. 6 ins. 1 
6 ft. draught. Built of steel 1921. Hot bulb engine. 
Electric light. Two saloons, 4 staterooms, bath, etc. Ex- 
cellent sea-boat. Seen Holland. Price £5,000. Folio A1,297. 


5Q-TON KETCH, built and designed by Fife; oak, pine 

and teak; 64 ft. 8 ins. O.A., 13 ft. 3 ins. beam, 8 ft. 
9 ins. draught. Nethercote sails in splendid condition. 
Standing and running gear as new; 2 dinghies; 3 cabins, 
1 double and 2 single, 4 berths ; 6 ft. headroom ; 2 additional 
berths on saloon settees ; 4 bunks in forecastle ; good pantry ; 
2 w.c.’s; 2 baths under cabin floor. Everything in splendid 
condition. Price £1,800. Folio $1,001. 


-TON AUX. YAWL. Built by celebrated builders to 

design of C. E. Nicholson, in 1902, of teak. Saloon, 4 
staterooms, etc. Lead keel and ballast. Kelvin 4-cylinder 
engine. Electric light. Seen Essex. Price £65,000. 
Folio Al,141. 


Whisker Wisdom 


HICK beards or thin, shaving sticks 

or cream, badger or hogs’-hair 
brushes, the Valet razor makes no stipu- 
lations. It shaves cleanly, quickly and 
easily. Every morning its automatically 
perfect stropping device gives you a 
** good-as-new ’’ shaving edge. And, 
with every Valet blade yielding you at 
least sixty velvety shaves, its economy is 
as satisfying as its efficiency. See the 
Valet demonstrated at every dealer’s. 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


Illustration shows 
No. 1 Standard 
Setcontaining 
heavily silver- 
plated razor 
twelve blades and 
horse-hide _strop 
in black leather 
covered case. 


lined vel 
and ox 21/- 


British Made 


Of all dealers 
THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 


“Standard Poets—Charles Kingsley 


“ Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him 

the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of 
the town; 
For men must work—and women must weep.”’ 
—The Three Fishers. 


By Charles Kingsley, the famous author of ‘* Westward 
Ho ” and ‘* Hereward the Wake.’”’ He was in his writings 
a teacher of lofty social morality, and the lesson he con- 
veys in the above lines is obvious. Care, thought, and 
provision for loved ones. 


The lesson is needed to-day and we therefore draw your 
attention to the 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY of THE STANDARD 


one of the finest means of providing for those near and 
dear to us. 


Little Cost. Large Benefits. Absolute Security. 
An outlay of £1 a month will secure an immediate pro- 
vision of over £600 for a man of 30. 


Write for explanatory leaflet ““AE1”’ to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825). 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 


LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN - - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 
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ACROSTICS The 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE G lb Tin STO 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Competitors not 
disqualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. - 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- OURT 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not ¢ 
eligible as prizes. Nigt 

( 
Two Mopern NOVELISTS ARE HERE. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 247 
Tuerr Names—Ovur LIGHTS WILL MAKE THEM CLEAR. forms an acceptable att 
His month it is that now our first we make. : 
From flies deceased an evil scent I take. for your friend or yoursel 
Unwearingly pursues its journey round. 
Utensil on the breakfast-table found, 
And one to which the staff of life we owe. 
Vainly ‘twas thought the future to foreshow. 
Good mutton once—now ravens on it feed. 
This plant is lovely—his we do not need. 
Show him new kinds, he’ll name them out of hand. 


MARIOD 


complying with these Rules will be 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch 
of fae Lunperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd. W-A.257 


Danced in Bohemia, so I understand. 
In this, our poet says, resides death’s sting. 
Tiny, 1 own, but here it’s just the thing. 


Re 
NESS 


Solution of Acrostic No, 245 


om E 1“ And waft, across the waves’ tumul- 
q Ually tuous roar, 
ecriminato R The wolf’s long howl from Oona- 
r Tole laska’s shore.”’ 
iculle 4 Campbell, Pleasures of Hope. 
Il 


abar D 
lulat 
nuffer Ss 


Acrostic No, 245.—The winner is the Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
82 St. George’s Road, Eccleston Square, S.W.1, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ Four O’Clock,’ by Mary Borden, published 
by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on November 27 
under the title ‘ New Fiction.’ Six other competitors named 
this book, twenty-nine chose ‘ Fanny Burney and the Burneys,’ 
twenty-three ‘ Crewe Train,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, Baldersby, Barberry, E. Barrett, A. de 
V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, 
Miss Carter, Dodeka, East Sheen, Eyelet, Farsdon, Cyril E. 
Ford, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, 
N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Peter, F. M. Petty, Quis, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, C. J. Warden, Yendu, Yewden. 

One Licut Wronc.—Beechworth, Bordyke, Boskerris, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 


By appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Any man will appreciate 
this practical gift. 


The Christmas gift that will please him most 
is a Gillette Safety Razor. 


He welcomes it as a practical gift, one he 
can use every day—something which adds 
to his personal comfort and saves him time 
and money. No stropping—No Honing. 
It gives a wonderfully velvety smooth 
shave—a cheery send-off for every day. 


Gift sets in great variety are obtainable 
from Gillette dealers everywhere ranging 
from 21/- and upwards for New Improved 
Gillette Sets. Also artistic old type Gillette 


LAST 


For all « 


J. R. Cripps, D. L., Dolmar, Reginald P. Eccles, Sir Reginald 

Egerton, E. K. P., G. M. Fowler, Fra, Gay, E. C. Gibson, Sets 2/6 and upwards. -/ = 
Glamis, Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, H. C. M., J. H. Hough- ° 
ton, Iago, Islanders, Jeff, Jop, Gladys P. Lamont, Lilian, Mrs. GILLETTE BLADES. = 

A. Lole, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, Parvus, S. H. J. In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 4/6 


Russell Shorwell, Still Waters, M. Story, J. Sutton, Trike, 


In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 2/3 


Albert E. K. Wherry, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. ; 
Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Apacero, C. H. Burton, Write for Free Illustrated Booklet * Sc 
eg a ee, Estela, George W. Miller, Polamar, GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
uss, Rho Kappa, Stucco, Mrs. Gordon Touche 5 
Touche, Twyford. d uche, Mrs. Norman 184-188 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. Allen 
For Light 1 Hearth-stone ’? is accepted.—Cf. Emerson's Factories at 
Good-bye :— Slough, England; Montreal, Canada; Boston, U.S.A. Burns 
“I’m going home. bou 
I am going to my own hearth-stone. oa 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone.’’ © New Improved Dent 
Acrostic No. 244.—One Light Wrong: A. de V. Blathwayt, Sets contained Fishe 
lago, John Lennie, Lilian. Two wrong: Mrs. Donovan Touche. | on e in Solid Ivory, — 
Dopeka.—Some poulterers may keep Sheldrakes, but can a Tortoiseshell and Gylde 
larder be said to keep the birds, beasts, and fishes which it Safety Selid Sitees 
holds? The Shrike has always struck me as a handsome bird. pases = Razor Cases. Priceson — 
MartHa.—Of course, I had in mind the ideal home. a Se application. i= 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. December 13, 14 and 15 


MARIE PREVOST and MONTE BLUE in 
“ OTHER WOMEN’S HUsBANDS" 


VILMA BANKY in 
“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 16, 17 and 18 
WALLACE BEERY, RAYMOND HATTON and MARY BRIAN in 
“BEHIND THE FRONT” 


MARION DAVIES, ANTONIO MORENO and CREIGHTON HALE in 
“BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK,” etc. 
From the Novel by George Barr McCutcheon 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. at 2.15. 
(Extra Matinee, Monday, December 27, at 2.15.) 

Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


FORTUNE THEATRE, Drury Lane. Regent 1307 
Nightly at 8.40. Matinees Wed., Thurs., Sat. at 2.40. 
THE CRADLE SONG 


THE LOVER 


Two Comedies by Sierra 
LAST TWO WEEKS—(Final Performances December 18) 


ARS VIVENDI 
TREATMENT 


For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat 
and Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 


Particulars from 


MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


1734 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 11.12.1926 


Allen & Unwin 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson 
Basil Blackwell 

Burns, Oates & Wash- 


Harrap 

Heinemann 

Herbert Jenkins 
Hodder & Stoughton 


Murray 

Nash & Grayson 
Odhams Press 
Putnam's 


bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent — S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin <egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


te Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —ggye 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Pe 
Under Contract with H.M, Government 
MEDITERRA* EAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 


London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


OOK BARGAINS.—HURLBUTT’S OLD DERBY 

PORCELAIN, NEW (PUB. 18/-) 8/-. LEWIS’S OLD 

GLASS, NEW (PUB. 18/-) 8/-; Waite’s Mysteries of 
Magic, 1897, 35s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, 2 wols., extra illustrated, 1889. £3 3s.; Casanova’s 
Memoirs in French, 42s., in English, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.); Oscar 
Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1903, 21s.; Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions, illustrated and privately printed, 2 vols., 24s.; Memoirs 
of Barras, 4 vols., 50s.; Solon’s Art of the Old English Potter, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Davis, Chelsea Old Church, limited 
edition on hand-made paper (pub. 52s. 6d.), new, 21s.; Allan’s 
Bookhunter at Home (pub. 21s.), new, 10s. 6d.; Lord Lytton’s 
Works, Knebworth edition, 40 vols. £3 10s.; Arabian Nights, 
French Text, 16 vols., half morocco, Paris, 1911, very fine, 
£12 12s.; English Text, illustrated by Brangwyn, large paper, 
6 vols., £6 6s.; Tolstoy’s Collected Plays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 
5s. Gd. ; Yeats’ The Cat and the Moon, signed copy, Cuala Press, 
1924, 21s.; Smollett’s Works, 7 vols., new (pub. 35s.), 25s.; 
Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love «and Marriage and other 
essays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 6s. 6d.; Memoirs of the Master of 
the Russian Ballet, new (pub. 21s.), 9s. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s 
Collected Works, Caerleon Edition, new (pub. £9 9s.), £5; 
Balzac’s Ten Droll Tales, translated by Lewis May, illustrated 
by Bosschére, 30s.; The Philosophy of Nietzche by Chatterton 
Hill, new (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere try us. We have a stock of 100,000 
volumes. BOOKS WANTED for cash or exchange: Housman, 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; The Jungle 
Books, 1894-95; Voltaire’s La Pucelle, 2 vols., 1899; Belloc, 
Bayeux Tapestry; Firbank’s Odette D’Autrevernes, 1905.— 
Baker's Great BooxsHop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Gardef Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Literary 


ITERARY : Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, Gerrard 6179. Testimonials and 
Examination papers. 


WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER is prepared to consider a 
limited number of original Song Poems. Generous terms 
for accepted work. Send MSS. Box 956, Brandis-Davis 

Agency, 231 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Galleries 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 


EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOURS 


by 
PAUL LUCIEN MAZE 
Open during December, 10—5. Saturday 10 — 1, 


VAN GOGH AND RODIN 


Exhibition of Paintings by VAN GOGH and Sculpture 
by A. RODIN 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 10-6 
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Famous for 
Easy Starting 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A.S.1 (late Inland Revenue), 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents 


A Security which does not Depreciat, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means ¢ 

saving which for convenience and advantag 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURA* CE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 Ma, > & Plans,7/6 
N@RTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Il! pane Mane ns. 6/- Illusteatians x @. 
SWITEERLAND & rence 


2/. VALLEY ; 2/- - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- BERNE. a OBERLAND, 2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


& L 
2/- ZURICH & ENGADINE 2/- MORITZ, POHTREINA, SAMODEN 
Visiters te Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bri: in, Eastbourne, Hastings, St, 
Leenards, Bournemouth, r, Terqua Ex. 
meuth, Sid Tei h Dawlish, ‘Bact 


Brecen, Ross,’ 
Dolgeliey, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwitheli, hy!, Conway, 
Celwyn Bay, i irfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowden, Festinic Trefriw, Bett s-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmeuth, Lewestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxten, Matleck, The Pea 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’ 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 

Llangolien—Darlingten & Co. London—Simpkin's. Paris and New 

York—Brentane’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. December, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
Soldiers and Statesmen—Statesmen and 
Soldiers By L. J. MAXSE 


The Bankers’ Dilemma 
By ARTHUR KITSON 


A Visit to Mr. Henry Ford 


By CAPTAIN V. A. CAZALET, M.P. 


Lord Birkenhead as Historian 
By VINDEX 


Tom and Moses By MISS FRANCES PITT 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Cook 
By SIR DUNCAN GREY 
Poland and the Soviets By J. H. HARLEY 
English Skating By “ OLD TIMER ” 
The Electronic Reactions of Abrams 
By N. BOSANQUET 
Turn to the Righ 
By the Hon, E GODFREY PHILLIMORE 
‘* Braddock’s Defeat,” 1755 
By A. G. BRADLEY 
The Drug Evil By T. J. o’°CONNoR, 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Current Comments 


The Conference and Dominion Status. 
RT. HON. S. M. BRUCE, P.C., M.C. 
True Wealth 


FRANCIS FRANCIS 


Lord Cromer in Egypt and ain 
- E. MARSHALL 


Unemployment from the Biological 
NK W. WHITE, L.R.C.P. 


The Canadian bene (11) 


CAPT. T. B, TRAPPES-LOMAX 
Rugby Football 
D. R. GENT 


The Mont Cenis Pass in the Eighteenth 


Century MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


Sir Thomas Browne en Famille 
ARTHUR J. ASHTON 


Time and the Woman 


Poem: A Dragon Laughed 
E. R. R. LINKLATER 


“ Says Sergeant Murphy ” 


P. A. VAILE 


A. P. GARLAND 


Contrasts in Comedy 
HORACE SHIPP 


| Two Shell-Backs H. GERARD ELEY 


STORIES : The Car and the Level 


Jernual Subscrietion: 14/- post free to alt parts of the world. Editorial 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd., East Harding Street, E.C.4. 


Printed for the Proprietors, a Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Tele 
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